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Il. You read 
You are up-to-date on important 


affairs 


2. You see 


You have striking news photo- 


graphs of the latest happenings 


3. You understand 


You have the background necessary 
to make each important event 


thoroughly comprehensible 
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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. Y ou simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 
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of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
otheradvaritages,not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, at least a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 


make sure you get. these instead of 


missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 





1!) BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc 
386 FourtH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
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ios send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to Subscribe to your service 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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LETTERS 





E, L. CORD 





Thank you for your fine 
story on Mr. E. L. Cord 
and the Aviation Corpo- 
ration which appeared in 
News-WEEK of March 25, 
1933. 

It is unfortunate that 


the illustration which ac- 
companied this story was 





not a picture of Mr. Cord, 
although the caption car- 
ried that implication. We 
are enclosing a recent por- 
trait of Mr. Cord for your 
files, in the event you may 
wish to use his picture at 
another time. 


This is Mr. Cord 


Witt1am J. DUNN 
P. P. Willis Corporation 
Chicago, Ill. 


DENIAL 

Your issue of March 25th says: “The New York 
Communist intelligentsia, banded in the John Reed 
Club, vigorously denounced Rivera for his bourgeois 
tendencies when they discovered he had painted a 
flattering portrait of the late Dwight Morrow.” 

This is incorrect. The John Reed Club attacked 
Diego Rivera for his political conduct, specifically for 
supporting in the most active way the Portes Gil 
government at a time when it was ruthlessly perse- 
cuting the Communist party, of whose central com- 
mittee Rivera was a member. The John Reed Club 
attacked his art insofar as Rivera deliberately con- 
verted it from an expression of the revolutionary move- 
ment into a frank apology for the reaction. 

JosePpH FREEMAN 


New Masses 
New York City 


DISLIKES LEGION 


Who runs this country anyhow? A minority group 
composed of skillful tin-cup artists? Or the vast mass 
of the rest of us, the so-called John Does, the ones 
who pay the taxes, the incoherent, unorganized cit- 
izenry of the United States? I am getting tired of 
these crude, bombastic statements of the veterans. 
They are like big clumsy bears who, by a show of 
brute animal force think they can intimidate the civ- 
ilized elements of this country. Mr. Skeffington, of the 
letter in your March 25th issue, might look up the 
history of the Molly Maguires. It looks as though 
the American Legion considered these old Pennsyl- 
vania racketeers as their patron saints. 

Pierce Jones 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


MULLEN OF NEBRASKA 


In your issue of Apr. 1 you say that Mr. Mullen 
has worked hard to get himself “into the Cabinet’’ of 
President Roosevelt. Can you substantiate this? And 
can you establish that “Roosevelt lieutenants put him 
(Mullen) off at first by explaining that the Cabinet 
already had two Catholics. . .”’ How do you know 
that? 

Epcar F. CuLttnan 

New York City 


Editorial Note: Mr. Mullen has made no endeavor 
to conceal his ambition to become a member of the 
Roosevelt Cabinet. The story of his failure to persuade 
Mr. Roosevelt’s lieutenants is based on information 
whose source is obviously confidential, but whom 
News-WEekK considers reliable. No criticism of any 
party to the negotiations was intended. News-Werk 
merely presented what it believed to be the facts 
spveuading Mr. Mullen’s refusal of a Federal judge- 
ship. 


ONE READER 

Today B pengtased my first copy of News-Weexk at 
a newsstand. I like your publication very much, that 
is, all but the cover. With reference to your_cover, 
I wish to join D. Stephens of Washington. Change 
your cover! The contents and layout of your maga- 
zine deserve a much finer cover than you have on it 
at present. 

*hange your cover, before it is too late, and you 
can count on at least one reader from this city, and 
I'm sure many, many more. 

S. Westey Bates 
Troy, N. Y. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


I want to congratulate you on the new paper on 
which you now print your magazine. I wish to add 
that it is very encouraging and, I should say an ex- 
cellent thing for the general morale of the country to 
see you embark on a new venture in these times and 
make a go of it. 

James STRONG 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE COVER 


MONDAY: Charles Chaplin and Marion 
Davies are credited with a couple of assists in 
stopping the verbal bunts of George Bernard 
Shaw who sees America from the movie lots 
to the Hearst ranch. (Acme.) 

TUESDAY: Three Chinese prisoners, cap- 
tured while sniping take one last look at the 
long sword of their Japanese executioner. (In- 
ternational.) 

WEDNESDAY: Former incorrigible Senator 
James A. Reed and present Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark, both from Missouri, leave the 
White House after a talk with President Roose- 
velt. (International.) 

THURSDAY: With military gestures, Ger- 
many celebrates the birth of Hitler’s dictator- 
ship in a torchlight parade through the 
Brandenburg Arch, (See page 11.) (Keystone.) 

FRIDAY: Investigation is sought on the cap- 
sizing of the American mail liner President 
Madison at her pier in Seattle, Wash., where 
only her superstructure kept her from going to 
the bottom. (Acme.) 

SATURDAY: In Madrid, Spain, young stu- 
dents protest the persecution of Jews in Ger- 
many by the Hitlerites, (See page 11.) (J. J. 
Hirz.) 

SUNDAY: Boulder City, Nev. where work 
proceeds on the Hoover Dam, is virtually sur- 
rounded by a sea of rubber tires, because truck- 
drivers are ordered to take no chancee on blow- 
outs over the rocky roads, (Wide World.) 
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An Audit Of The New Deal’s First Month 


What Was Promised, 
What Was Offered, 
What Was Done 


Speeded Economic Program 


Roosevelts Efforts to Carry Out 
His Own and His Party’s 
Pledges Reviewed in Detail 


A reporter made Franklin D. Roose- 
velt chuckle last week with a story of 
an old lady in Chicago who complained 
that she spent all of her small change 
buying hourly editions of afternoon 
newspapers to learn what the President 
had done since the last edition. 

So swiftly -has the President acted 
in the month he has been in the White 
House that the whole fabric of govern- 
ment has been modified. Dictatorial 
powers unprecedented in peace time 
have been granted by Congress, as- 
sumed by the President, and the result 
has been a breath-taking succession of 
legislation and decrees. 

“Get action!” has been the Roose- 
velt slogan. 

An audit of events comprising what 
has been promised, proposed and done, 
shows how far the new deal is being 
brought toward reality. 


Governmental Economy 


e WHAT WAS PROMISED: “T shall 
approach the problem of carrying out 
the plain precept of our party, which 
is to reduce the cost of the Federal 
government operations by 25%.” Can- 
didate Roosevelt at Pittsburgh, Oct. 
19, 1932. 

eWHAT WAS PROPOSED: That 
Congress give the President authority 
to cut veterans’ expenditures virtually 
at his own discretion, reduce Federal 
salaries 15%, consolidate, reorganize or 
abolish government agencies. 

eWHAT WAS DONE: Congress 
granted authority and economies of 
$550,000,000 in salaries and veterans 
cuts become effective Apr. 15 and July 
1 respectively (see page 5). Govern- 
mental reorganization plans, involving 
savings that may reach $250,000,000 
are in preparation. With governmental 
credit sounder, Secretary of the Treas- 
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WIDE WORLD 


The Hands That Shape the New Deal 


ury Woodin expects to save $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 more by retiring gov- 
ernment bonds which bear high inter- 
est and selling others of a lower rate. 
Beer is counted upon for a $100,000,000 
tax yield. The total of estimated sav- 
ings is almost 24% of the federal 
budget for 1932-33. 


Currency 


@ WHAT WAS PROMISED: “There 
must be provision for an adequate but 
sound currency.” President Roosevell’s 
inaugural address. 

@ WHAT WAS PROPOSED: A bal- 
anced budget, through the above econo- 
mies, to increase governmental credit 
and secure the currency against infla- 
tion; an issue of $2,000,000,000 in new 
currency based on sound collateral to 
meet emergency demands. 

@e WHAT WAS DONE: William H. 
Woodin, a sound money man, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury. 
Economy brings the budget more near- 
ly into balance than it has been since 
June, 1930. Money coaxed out of hid- 
ing restored confidence and made new 
currency largely unnecessary. 


Prohibition 


@ WHAT WAS PROMISED: “We ad- 
vocate repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. To effect such repeal we demand 
that the Congress immediately propose 
a Constitutional Amendment to truly 


representative conventions in the States 
called to act solely on that proposal. . . 
Pending repeal we favor immediate 
modification of the Volstead Act to 
legalize the manufacture and sale of 
beer and other beverages of such alco- 
holic cortent as is permissible under 
the Constitution.” 


Democratic Platform 


@ WHAT WAS PROPOSED: Legal- 
ization of beer and wine whose total 
weight contains 3.2% of alcohol. 

@ WHAT WE GET: Legalized 3.2% 
beer and wine whose transportation 
into dry States the Federal government 
is pledged to prevent. (See page 6.) 
The lame-duck session of the previous 
congress passed a repeal resolution 
which is now before the States. 


Banking and Speculation 


@ WHAT WAS PROMISED: (a) “I 
propose that every effort be made to 
prevent the issue of manufactured and 
unnecessary securities of all kinds 
which are brought out merely for the 
purpose of enriching those who handle 
their sales: and I further propose that 
with respect to legitimate securities, 
the sellers shall tell the uses to which 
the money is to be put. (b) I propose 
the use of Federal authority in their 
(holding companies’) regulation. (c) 
I propose much more rigid supervision 
of national banks. (d) I propose that 
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ACME 


Franklin D. Roosevelt as a Campaigner With Promises, Los Angeles, Sept. 24, 1932 


speculation (with bank deposits) be... 
prevented. (e) I propose separation 
(of investment and commercial bank- 
ing).” Candidate Roosevelt at Coium- 
bus, Aug. 20, 1932. 

@ WHAT WAS PROPOSED: A bill, 
drawn under Presidential auspices, em- 
bodying the provisions of (a), ac- 
companied by a statement that other 
bills will soon supplement it. 

@ WHAT WE GET: The first measure 
is now before Congress (see page 20). 
The banking moratorium, which re- 
sulted in the President’s assumption of 
extreme power over the country’s fi- 
nances, has helped to clear the way 
for banking reform. 


Unemployment Relief 


@WHAT WAS PROMISED: “Eco- 
nomic foresight and immediate employ- 
ment march hand-in-hand in the call 
for reforestation. . . In so doing, em- 
ployment can be given to a million 
men.” Candidate Roosevelt’s accept- 
ance speech at Chicago, July 2, 1932. 
“This nation owes a positive duty that 
no one shall be permitted to starve.” 
Candidate Roosevelt at Boston, Oct. 31, 
1932. 

@ WHAT WAS PROPOSED: Enroll 
250,000 men in a “Conservation Corps” 
for reforestation work; direct grants of 
Federal funds to States which have 
exhausted their resources, to be dis- 
tributed by a Federal Relief Adminis- 
trator; “a broad public works pro- 
gram” financed by bond issues. 

® WHAT WE GET: The reforestation 
bill became a law. Passage by the 
Senate of the Wagner-Costigan-La 
Follette bill providing $500,000,000 for 
States when and if needed. 


Agriculture 


@ WHAT WAS PROMISED: “I would 
reorganize the Department of Agricul- 
ture and I would do it with the purpose 
of building up a program of national 
planning. It is my purpose to direct 


all the energies of which I am capable 


to definite projects to relieve that dis- 
tress (due to foreclosure or threat- 
ened foreclosure of farm mortgages)... 
We must devise means to provide for 
the farmer a benefit that will give him 
in the shortest possible time the equiva- 
lent of what the protected manufac- 
turer gets from the tariff. The plan.. 
must not stimulate further production 
. » must finance itself .. must make use 
of existing agencies rather than 
created bureaucratic machinery at 
Washington . . must be constituted so 
that it can be withdrawn whenever the 
emergency is passed must be 
voluntary . .. must be so organized 
that the benefits will go to the man 
who participates.” Candidate Roosevelt 
at Topeka, Sept. 14, 1932. “We con- 
demn the extravagance of the Federal 
Farm Board.” Democratic platform. 

@ WHAT WAS PROPOSED: A bill 
designed to raise farm commodity 
prices. It would reward farmers who 
reduce production either by renting 
their surplus acreage or by paying 
them a bounty. It would set up an 
intricate mechanism involving national 
planning over which the Secretary of 
Agriculture has extraordinary powers. 
Farra mortgage interest would be re- 
duced. 

@WHAT WAS DONE: The House 
passed the bill almost without altera- 
tion. The Senate debated it this week. 
(See page 7.) The Farm Board has 
been abolished and its functions with 
those of seven other agencies have 
been consolidated into a Farm Credit 
Bureau, which will administer the re- 
financing of farm mortgages. 


Tariff 


@e WHAT WAS PROMISED: “We ad- 
vocate a competitive tariff for revenue, 
with a fact-finding tariff commission 
free from executive interference, re- 
ciprocal tariff agreements with other 
nations, and an international economic 
conference designed to restore inter- 
national trade and facilitate exchange.” 


Democratic platform. “The . . exces- 
sively outrageous rates in that (Smoot- 
Hawley) ...law must come down... 
But how is reduction to be accom- 
plished? By international negotiation 


@WHAT WAS PROPOSED: The 
President has indicated his intention 
of asking Congress for the right to ne- 
gotiate tariff treaties. 

@ WHAT WAS DONE: The President, 
Secretary of State Hull and Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large Norman Davis are en- 
gaged in preliminary discussions with 
representatives of foreign govern- 
ments. A world economic conference 
was arranged during the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, which probably will be 
held in May. Nations in debt to us 
which have asked for a readjustment 
of their obligations will discuss debts 
and other economic questions, including 
tariffs. 


Railroads: 


@ WHAT WAS PROMISED: “It is 
necessary that each rail service should 
fit into and be coordinated with other 
rail services and with other’ forms of 
transportation. . . I advocate .. . that 
the government announce its intention 
to stand back of the railroads for a 
specified period . . I propose a thorough 
overhauling of the Federal laws affect- 
ing railroad receiverships .. . So-called 
“railroad holding companies should be 
definitely put under the regulation and 
control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in like manner as the rail- 
roads themselves.” Candidate Roose- 
velt at Salt Lake City, Sept. 17, 1932. 
e THE PRESENT STATUS: An over- 
hauling of the receivership laws was 
accomplished by President Hoover in 
the last session. The remainder of the 
railroad problem is still a subject of 
long conference by Mr. Roosevelt and 
his advisers, out of which has emerged 
the central idea of a federal “‘coordina- 
tor” with powers to merge and re- 
organize. 
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Taking Budget Out of the “Red” 


Roosevelt Whips Congress Into Line for Salary and 
Pension Cuts Affecting Two Million on Payroll 


When Congressmen hesitated to dis- 
please those who stood in the way of 
government economy, the President 
volunteered to be their “whipping boy.” 
Last week Americans learned what he 
meant. 

Acting under discretionary authority 
granted him in the Economy Bill, he 
cut the pay of 950,000 people, reduced 
the pensions of nearly 1,000,000 more, 
and dropped about 400,000 off the pen- 
sion rolls altogether. 


Judges 

Because the Treasury has been in the 
red since June, 1930, because the cost 
of living is 21% below that of the first 
half of 1928, almost every Federal em- 
ployee will find 15% less in the en- 
velope he opens Apr. 15. The President 
himself will cut his own $75,000 salary 
to an extent not yet announced. The 
charwoman who gets $50 a month will 
be reduced to $42.50. The private 
soldier will get $17.85 instead of $21. 
Only judges, whose pay is protected by 
law, will remain unmolested. 

A year ago Senator Bratton of New 
Mexico expressed “the faith that the 
members of the federal judiciary from 
the Chief Justice down will respond to 
the call of the country,” and cut their 
salaries voluntarily. The United Press 
discovered last week that only two had 
so responded. Federal judges pay no 
income tax. 

If the salary reductions are con- 
tinued for a year, $106,000,000 in econ- 





RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Fourth W eek of the New Congress 


Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed Roosevelt Conservation Corps 
Bill. 

Passed Wagner-La Follette-Costigan 
$500,000,000 Direct Relief Bill. 

Passed Celler-Copeland Medicinal! 
Liquor Bill. 

Passed District of Columbia Beer Bill 
amended. 

Received administration bill regulating 
shle of securities, 

Passed resolution authorizing President 
to accept swimming pool. 

Time in Debate: 9 hours, 30 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed resolution authorizing President 
to accept swimming pool, 

Passed Roosevelt Conservation Corps 
Bill. 

Passed Celler-Copeland Medicinal 
Liquor Bill. 

Received administration bill regulating 
sale of securities. 


Time in Debate: 10 hours. 
Money Bills passed: None, 


TREASURY: 
(Week ending March 30.) 
Receipts: $28,450,447.81. 
Expenditures: $29,028,116.28, 
Deficit for fiscal year: $1,360,130,242.04. 


omies will be added to those effected 
by Mr. Hoover when he furloughed 
job-holders earning $1,000 or more, so 
as to reduce their annual earnings 
8 1/3%. 

The War pensioners have been de- 
prived by the President of at least 
$400,000,000 a year. The 400,000 or 
more men who have been receiving 
taxpayers’ money for injuries the War 
did not inflict upon them, will get 
nothing after July 1. The only ex- 
ceptions to this rule are 29,000 whose 
non-service connected disability is per- 
manent or total. They will draw $20 
a month, compared with their present 
allowance of $40. 

Uninjured Spanish-American War 
veterans over 62 will get the minimum 
of $6. 

The $10 to $100 compensation to 
those injured in line of duty is re- 
duced 20%. 

Pensioners living abroad will get a 
50% cut. 

Only those with service-connected 
wounds or disease will be cared for in 


sions. Widows and orphans of World 
War veterans whose death was not due 
to the War will get nothing. Pensions 
of Spanish-American widows of this 
class will be reduced from $30 to $15. 
“It is realized,” the President said 
when he announced his cuts, “that 
there may be other classes of persons 
who should be specifically provided for 
and the (veterans) administrator has 
been directed to make a further study 
and report to the President as to any 
such classes prior to July 1, 1933, when 
payments under previously existing law 
cease. Further, at any time within 
two years, these regulations may be 
amended or modified if experience in- 
dicates any changes are desirable.” 


Digging 
At the end of two years the regula- 
tions become laws, which can be 


changed only by congressional action. 
Budget Director Douglas, digging for 
other means to save the taxpayers’ 
money, has dropped $50,000,000 more 
from the 1934 budget which would go to 
the Bonus Sinking Fund. He contends 
that many who borrowed on their 
bonus certificates are not paying in- 
terest, which will reduce the ultimate 
balance due them, or in some cases 
cancel it altogether. 

Young Mr. Douglas has been at the 
Presidential elbow since Mr. Roosevelt’s 





KEYSTONE 


White House Executive Offices; Here the Budget was Slashed 


government hospitals, with the excep- 
tion that those suffering from non- 
service-connected tuberculosis or neuro- 
psychiatric diseases may receive hos- 
pital or domiciliary care if they are 
without visible means of support. 

Emergency officers will get retire- 
ment pay only if they are 30% dis- 
abled, due to war service, which re- 
moves about 4,000 from the present 
list. 

Stricter regulations as to proof that 
a man died as a result of war injuries 
will remove about one-third of the 
widows and orphans now receiving pen- 


arrival at the White House. Last 
week, after a final conference with the 
President and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Woodin, he repaired to his office, 
picked up the telephone and notified 
the veterans’ representatives that the 
bad news was ready for them. 


Lobbyists 


Twenty anxious lobbyists, who have 
been irresistible on Capitol Hill for more 
than a decade, filed into his presence. 
The man they faced, a veteran himself 
who had been gassed in Flanders, was 
one representative who, during his 
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term in Congress, had flung their 
threats aside. Last Fall they tried to 
beat him at the polls, but he triumphed, 
only to have his job taken away when 
the President gave him greater respon- 
sibility as Director of the Budget in the 
new administration. 

Mr. Douglas, quiet, soft-voiced rose 
and began reading aloud the new reg- 
ulations. Most of his listeners ac- 
cepted the decision silently. One or 
two argued, but he answered with the 
statement that the changes they sug- 
gested would prevent the necessary 
economies. It was discovered that 
provision for the current custom of 
draping the American flag over the 
casket of a dead ex-soldier had been 
omitted. There were hot words from 
John Thomas Taylor, legislative agent 
of the American Legion, to the effect 
that the regulations had been drawn at 
the expense of courtesies the country 
owed its dead heroes. 


Flags 


Mr. Douglas told him the flags would 
be provided. 

There was little more argument that 
day. A second conference, held last 
Friday morning, developed more pro- 
testations. They were unavailing. 
Glum and silent, the lobbyists left. 
“Our worst fears are realized,” said 
one. 

On Saturday Mr. Roosevelt issued his 
orders. 


Regulations 


“T do not want any veteran to feel,” 
he said, “that he and his comrades are 
being singled out to make sacrifices. 

- I want them to know that the 
regulations issued are but an integral 
part of our economy program, embrac- 
ing every department and agency of 
the Government, to which every em- 
ployee is making his or her contribu- 
tion. I ask them to appreciate that not 
only does their welfare, but also the 
welfare of every American citizen, 
depend upon the maintenance of the 
credit of the Government, and that 
they bear in mind also that every cit- 
izen in every walk of life is being 
called upon, directly or indirectly, to 
share in this.” 

William Conley, national commander 
of the Disabled American Veterans, 
issued a violent rebuttal. 


Rebuttal 


“The one redeeming feature of these 
new regulations,” he said, “is that the 
suffering will be such that there will 
be an early revulsion of national feel- 
ing when the effects are understood 
- - - the fact is that drastic cuts are 
to hurt the men whose eyes were 
blasted out on the Western Front; men 
whose arms and legs were blown off by 
shell-fire, and with them their wives, 
their minor children, and their aged 
parents— without exception — whose 
disabilities are directly and admittedly 
traceable to War service ... to alleged 
leaders of veterans who have supported 


this movement in its various stages we 
can only suggest that they now spend a 
few hours or a few days at the offices 
of the Veterans administration and 
watch the parade of helplessness as the 
full force of this blow is felt by those 
who never have been and who never 
will be able to resume their civilian 
positions because of the sacrifices they 
made when American institutions were 
ip peril.” 


BEER: Political Headaches Fol- 
low Three-Point-Two Debut 


Citizens meet their legal beer this 
week! 

In seventeen States and parts of two 
others, Delaware and Maryland, Three- 
Point-Two makes its foaming debut. 
But not without bringing in its train a 
headachy set of legal and political 
complications in some of the wettest 
States in the Union. 

Beer control, codes, regulations, tax- 





On Tap Now in 19 States 


ation—these provided endless columns 
of copy for the papers all week and 
left readers fuzzily confused. So 
snarled up did several State Legisla- 
tures become that in despair, lawmak- 
ers decided to let beer flow under the 
heading of a soft-drink as a stop-gap 
measure. 


Repeal 


Then along came hard liquor and 
possibilities for repeal of the entire 
prohibition amendment, with Michigan 
and Wisconsin marching at the head 
of the repeal parades in the election 
of delegates this week to State Con- 
ventions. 

When thousands of Michigan people 
went to the polls last Monday three 
out of four of them chalked up their 
disapproval of the old Eighteenth 
Amendment and voted for the new 
Twenty-first Amendment—the repealer. 


—— — — — 


Thus, Michigan became the first State 
in the Union to record its feelings 
about prohibition. 

Wisconsin trooped to the polls the 
following day and fell in behind Mich. 
igan. Dries gave up hope. 


Intimation 


From Washington came the intima- 
tion that the control of liquor, narcot- 
ics, and industrial alcohol might be cen. 
tralized under one Federal bureau with 
the Prohibition Bureau fading out of 
the picture. At the same time, the bill, 
taking off most curbs on physicians 
issuing prescriptions with alcoholic 
content, became law. 

Out of this kaleidoscope, the profes- 
sional drys derived some comfort and 
were quick to predict that the alarums 
and excursions over the introduction 
of beer would trample chances for pro- 
hibition repeal under foot. 

Warning 

Wets warned their followers not to 
make a Roman holiday over the return 
of beer. Dr. Max Henius, for 45 years 
consultant to brewers, said: “The sal- 
ient point in this whole confused situ- 
ation in the Legislatures is that they 
do not realize that they are dealing 
with ... a non-intoxicating beverage, 
and with what in fact is exactly that— 
a beverage harmless to men, women, 
and children. Why create special ma- 
chinery to govern its sale?” 


Methods 


It was exactly the creation of this 
special machinery that kept New York 
State in ferment last week, ending with 
a special radio appeal by Governor 
Lehman after an appearance before a 
joint legislative session that served 
only to strengthen Republican legisla- 
tors’ opposition to his proposal. In de- 
fense of his bill to place control of beer 
under a “non-partisan” board appointed 
by the Governor, Mr. Lehman said: 

“I do not exaggerate when I say 
that the eyes of the nation are fixed 
upon this State. If we do our duty, 
the other States of the Union will feel 
little apprehension about repealing the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Otherwise, 
there is grave danger that the example 
of New York may prevent our achiev- 
ing our ultimate goal—the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” 

Other turns in the kaleidoscope were: 
e@ Brewers watching developments in 
the various Legislatures were busy fil- 
ing orders from retail chains and 
wholesale groceries, from restaurants, 
hotels, and clubs, from what must offi- 
cially be called “taverns” in Milwaukee 
and St. Louis, twin beer capitals of the 
nation. In these two cities taxes are 
much higher on “taverns” where beer 
is drunk on the premises than where 
it is wrapped up and taken home, as 
from the English “off license.” 

e@ Surveys conducted by the United 
States Department of Commerce 
showed that the starting up of the 
breweries has set these industries, 
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among others, into new tempos of pro- 
duction : 

Automotives: It is estimated that 
preweries will buy 4,590 trucks, 4,960 
passenger cars, spend $20,000,000 an- 
nually for maintenance. 

Bottles: 720,000,000 beer bottles a 
year will be used. 

Printing labels: Barrels, boxes, and 
cartons; one small community in Ar- 
kansas is working 70 mills cutting bar- 
rel staves, a Massachusetts firm has an 
order for 125,000 cottonwood beer 
cases. 

Rubber manufacture: $3,500,000 
worth of tires and tubes, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of hose, rub- 


ber boots, rubber aprons, beer and 
water pump valves. 
Refrigeration: One firm has spent 


$1,000,000 for new equipment these 
past few weeks, plans to spend $2,500,- 
000 more shortly. 

Chemical industry: 

of glass. 
e Forecasting a “beer orgy” that may 
last ten years and defeat the wet pro- 
gram for repeal, Miss Helen H. G. Es- 
telle, of the New York State Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, said this 
week: 

“Tt makes no difference if men stand 

up or sit down, they are going to get 
drunk on 3.2 beer, if they drink enough 
of it.” Mrs. Ella A. Boole, national 
president of the W. C. T. U., said that 
“drinkatoriums” should be established 
making it compulsory for drinkers to 
stay in them until the end of their kat- 
zenjammers. 
e The American Society of Composers, 
at their annual banquet, heard Irving 
Berlin predict that song writers would 
be influenced by the return of beer and 
that the songs of the future would be 
more “corny,” meaning, according to 
Mr. Berlin, “more homey.” “Now we 
are hopeful that the nation will begin 
to sing again,” he concluded. 


In the making 


WHITE HOUSE: 


Cheerful Cver Return of Beer 


President 


A week with occupants of the White 
House: 

e “Gentlemen,” said the President, to 
a roomful of newspapermen, “one 
week from today!” 

It was a reminder of his promise 
that, at the White House press confer- 
ence on Apr. 7, a keg of beer would be 
tapped for thirsty correspondents anx- 
ious to celebrate the day when modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act became a 
fact. 
eThe President went to a “society 
circus” at Fort Myer, Va., and watched 
50-year-old Sergeant Thomas D. Mof- 
fett do stunts with a horse that young- 
sters couldn’t imitate. ‘“What’s this I 


hear about you retiring” inquired Mr. 
Roosevelt of Sergeant Moffett at the 
close of the exhibition. 

® Because he is not worrying about 
his health, the President has dispensed 


with the services of handsome Capt. 
Joel T. Boone, White House physician 
for a decade. In the future, if Mr. 
Roosevelt needs a pill, chief pharma- 
cist’s mate George Fox will give it to 
him. Captain Boone, a popular guest 
at Washington dinner tables, will re- 
vert to his permanent rank as a Com- 
mander in the Navy and take a 
post-graduate course at Naval Medical 
School in Washington. 

@e From New York came two Presi- 
dential items. George M. Cohan, who 
was born on July 4 and has composed 
numerous lyrics on the subject of 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy,” has given 
vent to his patriotism by organizing a 
Roosevelt testimonial vaudeville show. 
Prof. A. A. Berle Jr., of the “brain 
trust,” attacked the belief that the 
trust draws the President’s program 
for him and declared that, ‘President 
Roosevelt is not the kind of man whose 
advisers run the show.” 

e@As busy as ever, Mrs. Roosevelt 
wrote a copyrighted article for The 
North American Newspaper Alliance 
on life in the White House. “I have 
always felt,” she said, “that a house 
which, after all, was paid for and sup- 
ported by the taxpapers should be, as 
far as possible in its public aspects, 
open to them; and I have always had 
a feeling that a life lived even privately 
in that house should, as far as possible, 
meet the desires of the average Amer- 
ican citizen.” 

eA dry, Mrs. Roosevelt has decided to 
serve beer at the White House table. 
“No matter what the legislation, I my- 
self do not drink anything with alco- 
holic content, but that is purely an 
individual thing,” she said. Meanwhile 
she is serving favorite dishes of other 
Presidents, including the New Orleans 
“gumbo d’ herbes” which once made 
Andrew Jackson happy during his stay 
in the Crescent City. 

e Mrs. Roosevelt has bought 20 bed- 
spreads in the last year from women 
in need who sent them to her. The 
White House is overstocked. There 


will be a bedspread moratorium. 





AGRICULTURE: Roosevelt 


Speeds Bill To Aid Farmers 


The President struck at the burden of 
farm debts last week and promised to 
seek authority to negotiate tariff treat- 
ies which would open foreign markets 
to the farmer’s goods. At the same 
time he speeded his bill to lift farm 
prices artificially until present condi- 
tions are corrected. By these moves 
his whole agricultural program stood 
revealed. 

He asked Congress for legislation to 
readjust the principal and reduce the 
interest on farm mortgages, adding 
that he would later seek to extend “this 
wholesome principle to the small home 
owners of the nation.” On the heels of 
the message, Senator Robinson, Demo- 
cratic leader, introduced in the Senate 
a bill embodying the President’s views. 

The bill provided that, in the next 
two years, the twelve Federal Land 
Banks may issue up to $2,000,000,000 
of 4% bonds, the interest on which 
shall be guaranteed by the United 
States. These may be exchanged for 
existing first mortgages or issued to 
make new loans. 


Purposes 


The proposed legislation has two 
major purposes, first, to scale farmers’ 
mortgage charges, payments on prin- 
cipal and interest, more nearly in line 
with their present-day incomes, and 
second, to give to holders of farm mort- 
gages which are in danger of default 
a new bond backed by a government 
agency. 

The first aim is accomplished in two 
ways: 

1. Principal of farm mortgages is 
reduced by permitting the Federal 
Land Banks to buy their first mort- 
gages or exchange their bonds at a 
price not exceeding the unpaid princi- 
pal, or at 50% of the normal value of 
the land plus 20% of improvements. 

2. Interest is reduced by the pro- 
vision specifying that the maximum 
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rate of interest on loans on mortgages 
shall be 414%, compared with the aver- 
age of 544% previously charged for this 
type of loan, and with even higher 
rates on many mortgages themselves. 

The second aim is achieved by the 
provisions which say, in effect, to mort- 
gage holders, individuals, insurance 
companies, banks, mortgage companies 
and other agencies, ‘You have a mort- 
gage which the farmer cannot meet. 
Don’t foreclose on him. The Land 
Bank will give you, instead, one of its 
own bonds, worth at least a major part 
of the mortgage you hold, and will pay 
you 4% interest guaranteed by the 
United States. 

“Such a step is to your advantage, 
for it gives you a good bond and a fair 
income in place of a farm at foreclo- 
sure. It is to the farmer’s advantage 
too, because it helps him to keep his 
property and future earning power, in- 
stead of forcing a moratorium, which 
does you no benefit, or of losing his 
farm and letting you take what you 
can get for it.” 


Liquidation 


Among a host of other provisions, 
the new bill does two things more: 

1. It looks to the eventual liquidation 
of the joint stock land banks, many of 
which have been badly hit by the de- 
pression. 

2. It increases the authorized capital 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation by another $300,000,000, of which 
$200,000,000 is made available to farm- 
ers for refinancing their debt. 

Recent estimates of farmers’ debts 
put the total at about $12,000,000,000, 
of which $3,500,000,000 represents per- 
sonal borrowings and $8,500,000,000 
mortgages. Only about 42% of the 
nation’s farms are mortgaged. 


Prices 


Meanwhile, Mr. Roosevelt’s bill to 
raise prices, which had already passed 
the House, moved toward adoption in 
the Senate. By its provisions the farm- 
er who produced wheat, cotton, corn, 
hogs, tobacco, rice, dairy products, 
cattle or sheep would be rewarded if 
he reduce production. The reward 
would consist either in government 
rental of his surplus land or a direct 
bounty, from money raised by a tax on 
the processor. The theory of the meas- 
ure is that when supply is decreased, 
prices will rise. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: Army of 
Idle Soon to Have Work 


A new army of American pioneers 
will go into the woods within a few 
weeks. Across 150,000,000 acres of 
forest lands owned by the Nation and 
the States, an area five times as large 
as the State of Connecticut, will march 
an army of workers, now unemployed 
and trudging city streets. 

It is estimated that under the plans 


of the Roosevelt Unemployment Con- 
servation Bill, signed by the President 
last week, 250,000 men can shortly be 
put to work on reforestation. That this 
army will be fully enlisted by the time 
United States Forester R. Y. Stuart, 
in charge of coordinating the reforesta- 
tion planning, gives the command, was 
evident from the rain of applications 
that poured into Washington from all 
over the country. 


Pioneers 


The 1933 pioneers, who will be husky 
youngsters for the most part, able to 
stand rough life in the open, will not 
all be set to tree-planting, as the word 
“reforestation” suggests to many. 
They will be out with picks and shov- 
els, axes, mattocks, chains, and tran- 
sits. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
after her conference with a score of 
representatives of organized labor 
headed by William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
who had bitterly opposed the reforesta- 
tion bill, got right to work putting the 
measure into action. With the Presi- 
dent, she must work out the moot mat- 
ter of the rate of daily pay for the 
foresters from the $500,000,000 in 
funds appropriated for public works, 
but as yet unexpended. It will proba- 
bly be close to the dollar a day, with 
board and keep, which was originally 
in the bill, but which was taken out as 
a graceful gesture to organized labor. 

A second phase of the administra- 
tion’s unemployment relief program, 
the much debated Wagner-Costigan-La 
Follette Bill, was passed by the Senate 
last week by a vote of 55 to 17. This 
measure, which would appropriate 
$500,000,000 from the Federal treasury 
to the States for direct relief, had been 
the subject of hot cross-fire from the 
Hoover administration. 


APPOINTMENTS: Tammany 


Fails to Click at Washington 


Postmaster General “Jim” Farley, 
who has been shaking the collective 
Democratic hand ever since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt started maneuvering to- 
ward the White House, put his own 
hands in his pockets last week and 
announced that job hunters would not 
be entertained for six days until he had 
a chance to find out what the Post 
Office Department was about. 

Meanwhile, the following appoint- 

ments were announced: 
e Director of the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion: Maj. A. V. Dalrymple, of Cali- 
fornia, a lawyer. Veteran of Spanish- 
American and World Wars. One time 
Administrator of Narcotic Laws in the 
Philippines. Supervising Federal Pro- 
hibition Agent for Central States under 
President Wilson. 

He helped William G. McAdoo carry 
the California Presidential primary for 
John N. Garner against Franklin D. 





Roosevelt and was recommended by 
Senator McAdoo for his present job, 
He will succeed Amos W. Woodcock, 
who announced recently that he would 
leave speakeasies alone and concen- 
trate on sources of illegitimate liquor 
supply. Mr. Woodcock may become 
Assistant Attorney General. 

@ Collector of the Port of New York: 
Harry M. Durning, banker and broker. 
The collectorship is the biggest patron- 
age plum in the New York district. Mr. 
Durning’s appointment, urged by Boss 
Edward J. Flynn of the Bronx, con- 
firms what politicians have long sus- 
pected, that Tammany Hall and John 
F. Curry will get few favors from 
the Roosevelt administration. Thus 
strengthened, the Flynn machine 
moves toward the selection next fall 
of Joseph V. McKee for Mayor of 
New York. 

e Assistant Secretary of War: Ex- 
Governor Harry H. Woodring of Kan- 
sas. A bachelor, a banker, once State 
Commander of the American Legion. 
He celivered the Kansas delegation to 
Roosevelt at the Democratic Conven- 
tion over the opposition of Jouett 
Shouse. Last fall he was defeated for 
re-election as Governor. He advised 
Mr. Roosevelt on farm problems. 

e@ Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion: Daniel W. MacCormack, Scottish 
born New Yorker and president of the 
Fiduciary Trust Company. A colonel 
who reorganized the Army Transport 
Service in France during the World 
War, a member of the American Fi- 
nancial Commission to Persia from 
1922 to 1927. His appointment was 
urged by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. 

e Special Assistant to Chairman 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., of the Federal 
Farm Credit Bureau: H. E. Babcock 
of Ithaca, N. Y., a former Professor of 
Marketing at Cornell University, or- 
ganizer of the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange, Inc., the 
largest farmers’ cooperative purchas- 
ing association in the world. He has a 
certificate from his State’s farm as- 
sociations for “distinguished service to 
agriculture.” 

e@ Minister to the Irish Free State: 
Charles J. O’Malley of Boston. An 
advertising man, journalist and student 
of the Gaelic language. He was born in 
Ireland and recently bought an estate 
in County Kerry where he plans to 
spend his Summers. 


TORNADO: Deals Death to 


81 in Southwestern States 


A tornado similar, though more dis- 
astrous, to the one which a few weeks 
earlier struck Tennessee, streaked 
across four Southwestern States 4 
week ago. Starting, apparently, in the 
lumber regions of Eastern Texas it 
headed northeast and roared through 
the oil fields of Arkansas and into the 
farm areas of Mississippi and Louisi- 
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COURTESY ROBERT MCBRIDE & co. 


One of the Rare Times When a Tornado has Posed for its Picture 


ana where it gained in strength. 

Four children were drowned in Mis- 
sissippi when the twister picked up 
their home and dropped it into a river. 
74 more persons died when the rushing 
tornado smashed houses, tossed men 
against walls, and toppled buildings on 
them. 

When the destructive column had 
disappeared into the night, hail, light- 
ning, and thunder followed in its wake. 
Oil lanterns and flashes of brilliant 
lightning illuminated the devastated 
area while workmen looked for the 68 
who were killed. 

It is estimated that 300 persons are 
killed annually by tornadoes. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Grave and 
Gay Notes of a Week 


e The American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City disclosed last 
week that it was the parent of a thriv- 
ing infant industry. It employs agents 
to hunt for frog and salamander eggs, 
which it distributes to teachers and 
scientists. To supply the demand it 
bought last week 500,000 potential tad- 
poles and 2,400 potential salamanders. 
e@ Last week Woody Williams, a Negro 
was to have been executed in Arkansas. 
At the eleventh hour it was discovered 
that the electric chair was in Little 
Rock. The Legislature which recently 
prohibited further electrocutions in that 
city, had ordered the chair moved to 
the Tucker State Prison Farm, but 
failed to appropriate funds to move it. 
Governor Futrell had to give Woody 
Williams a 30-day reprieve. 

e Last week a driverless car with a 
helpless old woman inside plunged down 
a hill in White Plains, N. Y. At the risk 
of his life, Daniel Curtin jumped on the 
running board. He was hurt, but man- 
aged to hang on and halt the car as it 
hit a hydrant. When he started to 
back the car out of the way of traffic, 
a policeman demanded his license. Cur- 


tin had none, so he was sent to jail. 

e@ As the Erie Railroad’s Atlantic Ex- 
press was traveling past South Corn- 
ing, N. Y., on its Chicago to New York 
run last week, a sudden burst of steam 
wafted Engineer Walter Fredericks out 
of his locomotive cab and on to the 
ground beside the tracks. Picking him- 
self up, he ran to a nearby farmhouse, 
was driven to the Corning General Hos- 
pital and had his hurts bandaged, then 
took another automobile to Elmira 
Heights, where he flagged a train. It 
was his own train. It had run unat- 
tended for five miles before the fire- 
man, who had sought safety in the ten- 
der of the locomotive found that the 
engineer was missing, stopped the train 
and got another engine to tow it. 
ein Atlantic City, N. J., railroad de- 
tectives were surprised to see a lone, 
unscheduled locomotive starting at 
4:30 A.M. last week. Investigating 
they found Elmer Goodman of Phil- 
adelphia at the controls. “Go away,” 
he shouted, “I know how to start en- 
gines. I’ve got to get to work in Phil- 
adelphia.” Elmer Goodman went to 
work for five days in the Atlantic City 
jail. 

e Last week in Los Angeles, Cal., Ung 
Yook Ming was sent to his ancestors 
by a bullet. When police arrived in 
search of the person who had sent the 
bullet, they found six Chinese absorbed 
in a jigsaw puzzle within twenty feet 
from where the body lay. With smiles 
that were childlike and bland, they told 
the police that because they had been 
working on the puzzle they had not 
noticed who shot Ming. 

@ As a New York Central flier sped 
over a grade crossing near Pana, IIl., 
last week, the locomotive struck a small 
sedan. A mile away the engineer finally 
stopped the train. He found a radiator 
and two wheels on the cowcatcher of 
the engine. Backing up to locate any 
persons who might have been injured, 
he discovered the other half of the au- 
tomobile resting on its two remaining 
wheels absolutely unscratched and still 








containing its two unharmed but 
speechless occupants. 

@ Last week Golden Valles, Minn., 
passed a law to become effective Apr. 7. 
“Any one who becomes drunk, intox- 
icated, or disorderly,” it reads, “shall 
be immediately placed in a closed auto- 
mobile and safely conducted home at 
the expense of any licensee in whose 
place of business such drunken, intox- 
icated, or disorderly person shall hap- 
pen to be or wander, whether such 
licensee had anything to do with the 
condition of the drunk, intoxicated, or 
disorderly, or not.” 

e@ For three days last week an airplane 
swooped down over Leavenworth 
(Kan.) Federal Prison. On the fourth 
day it zoomed down to the level of the 
40-foot walls, spattering the adminis- 
tration building with ineffectual bullets. 
Tower guards pointed machine guns at 
it, returning the fire, and 2,000 prison- 
ers scampered to safety. “One of my 
convict clerks,” reported Warden Fred 
G. Zerbst, “was so scared he knocked 
over his desk getting away from a win- 
dow.” 

Major Gen. Stuart Heintzelman, com- 
mander of Fort Leavenworth, dashed 
from a golf game to a telephone and 
summoned Army planes. Surrounded, 
the attacking plane was downed and 
two men, former prisoners held on 
liquor charges, were arrested. No wea- 
pons could be found. They were 
charged with firing with intent to com- 
mit murder and with attempting to 
effect a wholesale jail delivery. During 
the excitement, not a prisoner at- 
tempted to escape. 

e@ Governor Talmadge of Georgia re- 
cently ordered all departments to econ- 
omize. G. C. Adams, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, obeyed orders. He fired 
the Governor’s stepson last week. 

e After a fireman was chewed and 
scratched by an irate cat that resented 
rescue from a 50-foot treetop, Chief 
Isaac M. Hubbard of the Greenwich 
(Conn.) fire department last week for- 
bade his men to remove feline “Ship- 
wreck” Kellys because they are “too 
vagrateful.” 

@ When Republican policemen refused 
to resign, Democratic Councilmen of 
Gloucester, N. J., retaliated by order- 
ing all to learn how to ride motor- 
cycles. Last week Desk Sergeant 
Nathan Warfield was suspended. “I 
can’t learn to ride one of those things 
in front of a gang who wait around 
the City Hall in the hope of seeing me 
fall off,” said the sergeant, who weighs 
230 pounds. 

e@ D. V. Gibson of Seattle, Wash., does 
not want another man standing in his 
socks, so he complained to the police 
last week. An unknown but polite 
wearer of the same size persistently 
takes Mr. Gibson’s socks from the 
clotheslines and returns them with 
thanks when worn out. Last week he 
informed Mr. Gibson that he was re- 
turning another pair. “If these are 
not yours,” he requested, “put them 
back on the line. Thanks.” 
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Nazis Heed an Indignant World 


Modify Anti-Semitic Drive to an Economic Campaign 


After Raids in Which Many Stores Are Closed 


Outraged by charges that they had 
been persecuting some Jews physical- 
ly, Germany’s National Socialists last 
week decided to persecute all Jews 
economically. 

News of Nazis’ anti-Semitic acts had 
loosed torrents of protests in foreign 
countries, notably Britain and Amer- 
ica. In many nations there were boy- 
cotts and threats of boycotts against 
German goods. 

The Nazis responded defiantly. Ger- 
man Jews, they insisted, were respon- 
sible for this foreign agitation. There- 
fore they must be punished. 

A crushing nation-wide Nazi boycott 
was to be clamped on Jewish busi- 
nesses. The Hitler Government was to 
tolerate it as long as foreign govern- 
ments tolerated protests against the 
Nazis’ anti-Semitism. 


. Short 


It was to start last Saturday at 10 
A.M. and to continue indefinitely. It 
did start last Saturday at 10 A.M., but 
nine hours later it stopped. If it had 
not, the Jews would have been quickly 
reduced to wretchedness. 

The plans were savagely thorough. 
In every local Nazi group, action com- 
mittees were to supervise a boycott 
against Jewish physicians, lawyers, 
goods and business’ establishments. 
Storm troopers were to picket all Jew- 
ish stores. The American-owned Wool- 
worth stores were specificially ex- 
empted. Nazis had apparently -con- 
fused them previously with the Jew- 
ish-owned Wohlwert stores. 








KEYSTONE 
Nazi Pickets Thought Woolworth’s 
Stores Were Wohlwert’s 
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Jewish establishments were to be 
plastered with posters showing a yel- 
low spot on a black ground, age-old 
sign of disease. Patrons were to be 
photographed, their names published in 
newspapers, and their pictures flashed 
on movie screens. All this to the end 
explained in the boycott proclamation: 
“No German shall buy any longer from 
a Jew or let any wares be offered to 
him by a Jew or his subordinates.” 


Duties 


The action committees were also 
charged with arousing public demand 
that the number of Jews be restricted 
to 1% in the legal and medical profes- 
sions and in secondary schools and uni- 
versities. Finally, and ironically, they 
were to see that individuals and news- 
papers with connections abroad dis- 
seminated “the truth . .. that quiet 
and order reign in Germany.” 

A central committee, coordinating 
the local committees, was to meet in 
the Munich Brown House, national 
Nazi headquarters. Its chairman was 
to be Julius Streicher, former school 
teacher, Nazi Reichstag Deputy and 
veteran of Hitler’s 1923 beer putsch. 


Instructed 


Nazis were instructed that “the boy- 
cott is not to be launched scatteringly 
but at one blow.” As a matter of fact, 
it was launched scatteringly. In sev- 
eral cities, long before the official zero 
hour, husky Brown Shirts, shoulders 
squared, feet apart, planted themselves 
before Jewish stores, shouting and 
shooing off customers. 

There were many anti-Semitic moves 
not directly connected with the boy- 


cott. Jewish professors were barred 
from university classrooms. Crowds, 
in Berlin and other cities, stormed 


court houses, ejecting Jewish judges 
and attorneys. Other Jewish judges 
were Officially “persuaded” to take 
leaves of absence. It was announced 
that hereafter only 35 Jewish law- 
yers in Berlin will be admitted to 
the bar. At present there are 2,000. 
Show windows crashed and tinkled as 
anti-Semites hurled bricks. through 
them, bringing cries of pain from Ger- 
man insurance companies. 

Statements streamed out of Germany 
implying that all within was sweetness, 
but many terrified Jews streamed out 
also, making the most of a last-min- 
ute opportunity. Hereafter their emi- 
gration will be discouraged. 

German Jews shivered with fear, 
humiliation, and despair. A representa- 
tive group of them appealed to Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg to stop the boy- 
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KEYSTONE 


Propaganda Minister, Goebbels 


cott. Pitifully they pointed out that 
12,000 Jews died for Germany in the 
World War; that Germany’s Jewish or- 
ganizations had tried to counteract the 
atrocity and boycott propaganda 
abroad, and German Jews “with all 
their hearts feel themselves bound up 
with the Fatherland.” 

Privately, many Germans also de- 
plored the boycott. Some wondered 
what effects it would have on Ger- 
many’s export trade, on her banks 
which finance Jewish businesses, and 
on her 12,000,000 nationals living 
abroad. German security prices dipped 
when the boycott was announced, 
leaped when it was limited. 


Curtailed 


Whatever the reason, the boycott 
eventually was curtailed to a 10-to-7 
o’clock demonstration on April Fool’s 
Day. The night before, Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels declared that, since 
the Nazi boycott threat had decreased 
foreign propaganda, a three-day halt 
would be called, until Wednesday, 
Apr. 5. The world could “recant its 
anti-German agitation,” or else— 

Or else, Herr Goebbels said, the boy- 
cott would be resumed “until Germany 
Jewry has been annihilated.” 


Bands 


Next day the Nazis had their nine 
naughty hours. Bands of them tramped 
from shop to shop. Dipping brushes 
into buckets of paint, they slapped 
slogans across store fronts: “Perish 
Jews!” “Danger—Jew Store!” “At- 
tention—Beware the Jew!” with a red 
skull and crossbones. The yellow spot 
was also stuck on store fronts. Pasted 
strips were put over Jewish doctors’ 
and lawyers’ nameplates. 

There was little violence. 
mained indoors. 


Jews re- 
Most of the large Jew- 
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ish-owned stores closed for the day. 
Nazis picketed the rest, bringing their 
business to a standstill. Pickets at the 
Berlin Stock Exchange had little to do; 
Jewish members stayed away. 

The public took the affair in a holi- 
day spirit. The swastika and the im- 
perial flag decorated busses and street 
cars. Nazis bands played military 
music in public squares. Truck-loads 
of Brown Shirts, yelling “Down with 
Jews!” provided diversion by whizzing 
about with sirens screaming. Grinning 
crowds followed the Nazi sign painters 
along the sidewalks, making comments 
on their work. 

That evening, when the tumult died, 
it was announced that the boycott prob- 
ably would not be resumed. 


Storm Troops and Veterans 
Clash in Reich Provinces 


Germany saw sparks last week as 
her two private armies crossed swords. 
Fascinated, she wondered whether she 
was watching the first move in a coun- 
ter-revolution. She is still wondering. 

Hitler’s brown-shirted Storm Troops 
comprise one of these two armies. Fig- 
ures as to Germany’s unofficial forces 
vary, but the Storm Troops are per- 
haps 500,000 strong. Most of them are 
young, between 17 and 30 years old, 
unmarried, adventurous, and unem- 
ployed. They of course support the 
Nazis in the Nazi-Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 


Veterans 


The other army is known as the 
Stahlhelm, or Steel Helmets. It is an 
organization of reactionary ex-soldiers, 
trained to a T and handsomely turned 
out in field-gray uniforms. It claims 
a million members. Most of them saw 
service during the World War and 
range in age from 30 upward. Pres- 
ident von Hindenburg is their patron. 
Their founder and chief, Franz Seldte, 
is Minister of Labor in the Hitler Gov- 
ernment. They are closely connected 
* with the Cabinet’s Nationalists. 

On parade grounds the Steel Hel- 
mets cut fancier figures than the lusty 
young Storm Troops, but it had been 
assumed that the latter would bowl 
them over if ever they collided head on. 

Their collision last week was too 
short to be conclusive. 


Plot 


On order of the Nazi Minister of the 
Interior in the State of Brunswick, 
Storm Troops, assisted by police, 
swarmed into Stahlhelm headquarters 
in the City of Brunswick and took 
1,350 prisoners. Twenty persons were 
injured during the scuffle. 

Storm Troops and Steel Helmets 
have been competing hotly for new 
members. It was explained that in 
Brunswick the Stahlhelm had recruited 
whole groups of Communists, Socialists, 
and Republicans and that, one day last 
week, they and their new members 
mistreated Hitlerites, staged anti-Hit- 


ler demonstrations, and sounded battle 
cries in the streets. The Nazi minister 
smelled a plot and acted. 

Official Berlin decided to play the 
incident down. Two Cabinet members, 
Herr Seldte for the Stahlhelm, Captain 
Goering for the Storm Troops, imme- 
diately conferred and issued reassuring 
statements dismissing it as “purely 
local.” Twelve hundred of the prison- 
ers were speedily released, though the 
150 others, described as Leftists, were 
not. Nevertheless, foreign observers 
concluded that there was more in 
Brunswick than met the eye. 


Suspicious 


Their suspicions jelled wheu Stahl- 
helm leaders in the Palatinate were 
arrested and when the Nazi news- 
paper, Voelkischer Beobachter, published 
by Adolf Hitler, warned its readers: 
“Something is going on that may force 
us to extreme measures. Keep your 
eyes open! In view of the events in 
Brunswick, orders have been issued to 
all Storm Troop and special guard for- 
mations to nip any attempt at counter- 
revolution in the bud.” 

In the end, Herr Seldte issued a man- 
ifesto admitting that his Steel Hel- 
mets went astray in enrolling not only 
individuals but whole bodies of Repub- 
licans in Brunswick. But the Nazis 
went astray, too, he said, in suspecting 
a counter-revolutionary plot. 

The gray and the brown must be as 
one, he intimated. “Comradely cooper- 
ation” must be their watchword. 

Nevertheless, the race for new mem- 
bers went on. 


Other highlights of the German 
news-week: 
e@ Prof. Albert Einstein, now in Bel- 
gium, renounced his Prussian citizen- 
ship. “To prevent their use of trea- 
sonable purposes,” the Hitler Govern- 
ment later seized $6,000 worth of se- 
curities owned by him and his $1,200 
bank account. 
@ With Nazis in control of her gov- 
ernment, the State of Bavaria erased 
her legal but unsuccessful prohibition 
against student duels. 
@In 1927 the town of Kotbus con- 
ferred honorary citizenship on Charles 
A. Levine when he and Clarence Cham- 
berlin ended their transatlantic flight 
there. Last week Nazi members of the 
City Council urged that the honor to 
Levine be revoked. 
e@ German officials deny that news dis- 
patches to the United States are cen- 
sored. Yet last week a Berlin dispatch 
to The New York Evening Post was 
refused transmission. Part of a cable 
to The New York Herald Tribune was 
deleted. Kurt Lowenthal, a German 
Jew employee in The International 
News Service Bureau in Berlin, was 
arrested. 
e Germany’s second 10,000-ton “pock- 
et battleship” was launched and chris- 
tened the Admiral Scheer, in honor of 
the German commander at the Battle 
of Jutland. 


BRITAIN: Story of Romance 
Poor Defense For Officer 


After a sensational treason trial, dur- 
ing which the prosecution described his 
story of receiving money for attentions 
to a Berlin girl as a blind to conceal 
the sale of military information, Nor- 
man Baillie-Stewart, Lieutenant in the 
crack Seaforth Highlanders, was re- 
turned to imprisonment in the Tower of 
London last week. 

Sentence of the court-martial will be 
delivered within a month. Baillie- 
Stewart was found not guilty on three 
charges, guilty on seven. Each car- 
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Lt. Baillie-Stewart and Escort 


ries a maximum penalty of 14 years’ 
imprisonment. If Britain were at war, 
the extreme penalty would be death. 


@ With a weather eye on the Ameri- 
can tourist trade, the House of Com- 
mons extended last week the hours at 
which liquor may be served in British 
hotels and restaurants. To make sure 
that visiting drys will not go thirsty, 
the act makes it obligatory to supply 
fresh water with all meals. 

Hitherto liquor sales have been out- 
lawed in most London hotels and res- 
taurants at 10 o’clock and nowhere 
later than 11 o’clock with the excep- 
tion of two large foreign cafés near 
Piccadilly where alcoholic drinks are 
permitted with sandwiches until 12:30 
A.M. A few night clubs, where illegal 
liquor is served until the early hours 
of the morning, exist precariously near- 
by. 
eSir John Charles Walsham Reith, 
since 1927 director general of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, does not 
like jazz, and he has recently an- 
nounced that it must not unduly swamp 
British broadcast programs. 

Since then, lovers of what the Eng- 
lish call “hot music” have been protest- 
ing to the papers. “About 75% of the 
population of America like the new 
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style of music,” one correspondent pro- 
tests to the London Daily Express. 
“Can you truthfully say that three- 
quarters of America’s people are green- 
souled moderns?” 

e@ Old Etonians who write letters to 
the papers have been agitating in Eng- 
land lately about the untidy appear- 
ance of Eton students, once sartorially 
perfect. 

“At least every third boy in tails,” 
one irate old gentleman complains, 
“had the points of his collar protrud- 
ing from his waistcoat, and the fashion 
of wearing a colored pull-over showing 
above the waistcoat can hardly be said 
to add to a neat appearance.” 

A defender of the boys explains, how- 
ever: “The trouble really is that.... 
the school uniform is so funereal in ap- 
pearance that any additions, such as 
gloves or pull-overs, are bound to look 
incongruous.” 


AUSTRIA: Political Pot Boils 
Where Gaiety Once Reigned 


For a fortnight Vienna, once the 
capital of the world’s most civilized 
music and the devious politics of an 
empire, has been a cockpit for strong- 
arms, white against red, Fascist 
against Socialist. Over the week-end, 
Engelbert Dollfuss, Chancellor of the 
small, Austrian Republic, maintained a 
precarious dictatorship over the shift- 
ing battle. 

Warning 

On Wednesday of last week Austrian 
Hitlerites erupting in force. through 
the principal Austrian cities sudden- 
ly warned the world that the “forth- 
coming” Nazi regime would not recog- 
nize any decree signed by Chancellor 
Dollfuss. Two days later the Chancel- 
lor, apparently as a sop, dissolved the 
Schutzbund, an _ unofficial Socialist 
army, uniformed and known to possess 
arms, which is the Fascists’ chief 
enemy. 


Disbanded 


Promptly Karl Seitz, Socialist Mayor 
of Vienna and Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Vienna, disbanded the Heim- 
wehr in his jurisdiction. The Heim- 
wehr, like the Stahlhelm in Germany, 
is an army of veterans sworn to up- 
hold the existing regime. The Chan- 
cellor annulled next day the decree of 
the Mayor-Governor. 

Behind the barrage of decrees, invec- 
tive and threats of armed action is a 
situation vital to Austrians and com- 
plex to outsiders. Austrian Fascists 
are ill-trained, of unknown strength 
and dangerous since the dazzling suc- 
cess of their brothers in Germany. 
Their strength is drawn from the un- 
employed of Austrian cities, impover- 
ished small farmers, the employees of 
such feudal estates as remain from the 
Austrian Empire, and a band of wild 
aristocrats. 





RUSSIA: British Prestige at 
Stake in Workers’ Trial 


If they are found guilty in a Com- 
munist court next week, the horizon 
looks dark indeed for the British en- 
gineers accused in Moscow of espionage 
and sabotage. British national prestige 
on the one hand and Russian on the 
other have become involved in the 
guilt or innocence of the men. 

Early last week, to British threats 
of a stoppage of diplomatic relations 
and a hint that duties of 109% or more 
might be levied on Russian goods at 
British ports if the men were not re- 
leased, the Soviet made three counter- 
plays and one verbal defiance. An 
offer of bail was withdrawn, accusa- 
tions against the men of “espionage, 
sabotage, bribery, and conspiracy” 
were published, and, to the list of the 
accused, were added the names of two 
men who had been freed on parole. 


Methods 


Concerning British diplomatic meth- 
ods, Foreign Commissar Maxim M. 
Litvinoff said to the British Ambas- 
sador: “They might, perhaps, succeed 
sometimes in Mexico, but in the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics they are 
foredoomed to failure.” 

Six English and nine Russian em- 
ployees of the Metropolitan-Vickers 
Company, Ltd. were arrested on Mar. 
12. Their rooms were searched and 
their papers taken to the Ogpu (polit- 
ical police) headquarters. Allan Monk- 
house, manager of the Russian branch 
of the concern, who for ten years has 
installed electrical equipment through- 
out Russia and notably the heavy tur- 
bines in the Dnieperstroy Dam in the 
Ukraine, was later released with a 
subordinate. Both gave their word 
not to leave Russia until further in- 
structions. 

Outsiders suspected that the men 
were accused of damaging the equip- 


- hastily left for London. 





ment they had installed by arrangement 
with enemies of the Soviet. But the 
accusations, so far as the Russian au- 
thorities are concerned, have remained 
general. 

Only Russian counsel will be per- 
mitted to the Britons, but the trial will 
be open to the public. An offer to 
accept bail was made for all but one 
of the prisoners, but abruptly with- 
drawn on receipt of a message from 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Company an- 
nouncing the men’s innocence. This, 
said the Russian authorities, was an 
“unwarranted” assumption in advance 
of trial. 

To further protests from the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, Commissar Litvinoff 
retorted sharply. The Ambassador 
British diplo- 
mats still in Moscow are reported to be 
making preparations to leave the coun- 


try. 


JAPAN: Tea House 
Budded and Bloomed at Court 


Flower 


A fisherman’s daughter whose par- 
ents sold her into licensed prostitution, 
the bride of a dare-devil who stole her 
from the servitude of the tea houses, 
a matron who knew how to create the 
mellow social charm which helped her 
husband rise meteorically to power in 
politics, a Prime Minister’s wife, a 
peeress, finally for years the most 
powerful influence in ritual and fash- 
ion at the Japanese court—such was 
the career, step by step, of an elderly 
Oriental lady who died the other day. 

Countess Tokiko Yamamoto has be- 
come a legendary figure in Japan. 
White-clothed mourners from the Jap- 
anese ruling class, including deputies 
of the Emperor, brought tribute to her 
funeral in Tokyo this week. 

During the last 60 years of Japan’s 
great expansion, the Countess rose in 
the Japanese world as Japan rose in 
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the great world. 

When she was young, romantic love 
was inadmissable in Japanese custom. 
Women, even fiancees and wives, were 
strictly subordinate to men. 

Confinement in a licensed tea house, 
the discipline of the ritual dances, the 
learning of prescribed forms of polite- 
ness to the patrons, were no evil fate 
for a poor girl. But the contract was 
unbreakable, a bargain between par- 
ents who sold and responsible mer- 
chants and teachers who bought. 

When young Yamamoto, a Samurai 
naval officer, proposed to buy his in- 
amorata for himself, he was denied. 
He took the step which was against 
custom and against the law and, there- 
by, let into Japanese life conceptions 


of chivalry from the West whose influ- © 


ence has not stopped yet. 
Kidnaped 


Yamamoto kidnaped his love. How 
the future Prime Minister escaped the 
vengeance of the law has never been 
fully made known. The young man was 
next heard of, at any rate, as a prom- 
ising member of Japan’s new Diet. His 
wife, legally relieved of her bondage to 
the tea house, created a home from 
which he managed a series of famous 
political campaigns. Many years ago he 
was made a count and, eventually, Jap- 
anese Premier. 

The Japanese Emperor’s entourage 
is also more ceremonious than any 
other. The ceremonious girlhood in the 
tea house, the ceremonious old age at 
court—these, perhaps, were not so very 
unlike. 

And perhaps the wild geisha who al- 
lowed herself to be kidnaped and after- 
ward found out how to escape the pen- 
alty lived too long ago for the court 
lady to remember. 


URUGUAY: Dr. Brum’s Suicide 


Ushers In Terra’s Dictatorship 


A reverse to state socialism was 
dramatized last Saturday as only Latin 
Americans understand how to drama- 
tize politics. Baltazar Brum, former 
President of the National Council of 
Administration of Uruguay, one of the 
most powerful forces for modernism in 
Latin America, and guest of Woodrow 
Wilson in the United States in 1918, 
shot himself on his own doorstep as 
two policemen approached to arrest 
him. 

When his enemies assumed dicta- 
torial powers over the affairs of the 
Republic, Dr. Brum had taken refuge 
in the Spanish Legation. Then, decid- 
ing that it was undignified to ask the 
protection of foreigners in his own 
land, he walked home and killed him- 
self.’ Stoically Senora Brum carried 
his body indoors, and all day received 
friends who came to view the body. 

Dr. Brum, who was Uruguay’s For- 
eign Minister at 30, had spent his life 
in securing the adoption of a Socialist 


constitution. His efforts were rewarded 
in 1919, when a constitutional assembly 
took the desired step. Among its re- 
forms were the adoption of old-age 
pensions for all citizens, and the grad- 
ual socialization of industry. 

But the world depression and the 
ever-mounting drain on the national 
budget brought unrest and strikes 
from burdened taxpayers. This cul- 
minated last week in action by Presi- 
dent Gabriel Terra, who suddenly dis- 
solved the Congress and Council and 
appointed a junta of his own followers 
to govern until a constitutent assembly 
meets to “permit the people to decide 
their own destiny.” 

Ruling from the Montevideo Fire 
House, President Terra has censored 
all outgoing messages from the capital 
city of the nation. 

Through the barrier, confused re- 
ports came to Buenos Aires of a march 
on the capital under General Guillermo 
Ruprecht and a threatened anti-Terra 
general strike in Montevideo by the 
labor unions. Students captured the 
university buildings but were ousted 
by the police and the dean was jailed. 
The air force is reported to have de- 
clared against Dr. Terra. Civil war is 
imminent. 


LEAGUE: Plan to Curb Drug 
Evil Approaches Its Deadline 


Will the League of Nations succeed 
in its efforts to control the drug evil 
by regulating the manufacture of 
opium products? Its ambitious pro- 
gram is still incomplete, with the dead- 
line Apr. 13. 

To put into effect the narcotics con- 
vention concluded on July 13, 1931, 
twenty-five countries must ratify by 
next Thursday. Four of these must be 
drug-manufacturing States—the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, Japan and Tur- 
key. Our own country has given its 
signature and those of France, Ger- 
many and Great Britain are reported 
to be on the way. About a dozen non- 
manufacturing States have approved 
the convention, with more needed to 
obtain the full complement of signa- 
tories. 


Supervision 


Under the League plan, there would 
be an office for international supervi- 
sion, under which all States would an- 
nounce their medical and scientific re- 
quirements in narcotics. World manu- 
facture would be limited to this figure. 
Importing States would be permitted 
to purchase their supplies where they 
pleased. 

If the narcotic-control plan falls 
through, the League Council may still 
take steps to salvage the treaty, but 
the members of that body are, it must 
be pointed out, representatives of the 
drug-manufacturing countries which at 
first opposed the scheme. 


OTHER NATIONS: Abstracts 
Of Dispatches From Abroad 


e@ ITALY: Mussolini recently put an 
end to an old scandal in Italy—the 
blinding of birds for hunters on the is- 
land of Capri—when he made the island 
a sanctuary for birds and animals of 
all kinds. 

In recognition of his action the Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Rome, Sir Ronald 
Graham, presented to him the silver 
medal of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
Duchess of Portland, as president of 
the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, also congratulated the Duce, and 
received a letter from him saying that 
“respect for the life of animals is one 
of the noblest characteristics of a 
country.” 
ein Italy, where conservative well- 
brought-up little boys still kiss the 
hands of women and priests, even so 
formal a method of greeting as the 
shaking of hands has just been pro- 
scribed by Achille Starace, General 
Secretary of the Fascist Party. 

“The reason for suppressing hand- 
shaking,” according to Signor Starace, 
“is that it is not hygienic and is unes- 
thetic. It causes loss of time and other 
inconvenience.” He would substitute 
the up-flung right arm of the Roman 
salute as a social greeting. 

Mussolini himself, however, still 

clings to the old fashioned handclasp 
when welcoming visitors to his office in 
the Palazzo Venezia. 
e@ SPAIN: Women voted for the first 
time in Spanish history last week, 
dropping their ballots in the boxes in 
a few municipalities. In general their 
influence was Conservative, though in 
Socialist strongholds such as the town 
of Marmalejo a Socialist candidate 
went into office by a vote of 1,385 to 29. 
Municipal elections will be nation-wide 
on Apr. 23. 

The Spanish Government, uncertain 
of its course since the monarchy was 
overthrown in 1931 but now moderately 
Socialist, will rest easier after the 
woman vote is tested. So far indica- 
tions are that women will follow the 
political fashion prevailing in each 
community now. 

e@ FINLAND had 41.1% fewer offenses 
last year under the laws controlling the 
liquor traffic than in 1931, the last 
legally dry year. Arrests for drunk- 
enness declined 7.7%. The Cabinet has 
rejected a plea from the Finnish 
Friends of Temperance to restore pro- 
hibition. 

e CHILE: A man of distinguished ap- 
pearance was seen beating a lounger 
with his cane one day last week on 
Santiago’s principal boulevard. The 
beater was the Chilean President, Ar- 
turo Alessandri, 64 and vigorous. He 
had passed a group of men and was 
insulted. The group applauded the 
beating. In Senor Alessandri’s first 
term he beat a student during a similar 
incident. 
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Speaker Goering calls the Reichstag Military Review at Potsdam beneath the banner, “God with Us,” celebrating the 
to order to vote the dictatorship birth of the Third Reich and the Hitler dictatorship 
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KEYSTONE 
Berlin Police Hold Back the Wildly Enthusiastic Crowds which jammed the streets and public squares hailing their twin 
heroes, Adolf Hitler and the iron fist of triumphant Nazi domination 
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A Massed Salute in Berlin as the old Imperial flag and the An Informal Chat between Dictator Adolf Hitler and the 
Nazi swastika were hoisted, side by side former Crown Prince Wilhelm at Potsdam 
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LEIBOWITZ: Fighting His 
Hardest Case for Negroes 


Up the steps of a red-brick court- 
house at Decatur, Ala., goes a New 
York lawyer. His aggressive showman- 
ship has brought genuine melodrama 
into the case of one of nine Negroes 
accused of having assaulted two girls 
and first tried and found guilty two 
years ago at Scottsboro. 

Samuel S. Leibowitz for the defense 
has meant 77 straight acquittals of cli- 
ents charged with first degree murder 
and one disagreement out of 78 mur- 
der cases. 


Difficult 


One of the most famous of these was 
the acquittal of Vincent Coll, New York 
gangster, who was later machine- 
gunned to death. Now, Leibowitz, born 
in Rumania 39 years ago, faces one 
of the most difficult cases of his bril- 
liant career. 

He was engaged by the International 
Labor Defense, a Communist manned 
and financed organization, to defend 
the Scottsboro Negroes whose first trial 
was set aside by order of the United 
States Supreme Court on the ground 
that Scottsboro’s atmosphere at the 
time of the trial was not conducive to 
even-handed justice. 

The short, thick-set, histrionic law- 
yer left his home in Brooklyn to set all 
Alabama by the ears with his challenge 
to that State’s entire jury system. It 
was Mr. Leibowitz’s charge that Ne- 
groes were excluded from the jury list 
for the trial of his client, the bewildered 
Heywood Patterson. 

He had already secured a change of 
venue to Decatur. Now he demanded 
that Judge James E. Horton sitting on 


the case, quash the yy 
He brought Arthur J. Tidwell, president 


of the jury board, to the court-room 
with a list of more than 2,000 names 
and challenged Mr. Tidwell, who dis- 
avowed race prejudice to name any 
Negroes on his lists. He put on the 
witness stand two Negro physicians, a 
high school principal, an undertaker, 
a dentist to prove that despite their 
race they were qualified to sit as jur- 
ors. 


Proof 


“I am ready to prove,” shouted Leib- 
owitz, “that no Negroes have served 
on juries in Morgan County, not only 
for the last five years, but for the last 
25 years and I’ll stay here until dooms- 
day to prove my point.” Thereupon he 
started on what looked like a pro- 
longed hunt to find the name of one 
Negro on the venire list. 

Judge Horton, quiet-spoken, told Mr. 
Leibowitz that the lawyer could not, 
as he wished, put into the record the 
race of every man on the Morgan 


County roster. “I’ve heard about 
enough evidence along this line,” he 
said to the protesting attorney. 

So an all-white jury was picked and 
Mr. Leibowitz went back to his hotel 
room, through silent crowds of white 
workers sunning themselves before the 
courthouse. There he got out his train, 
of which he is very proud. It is a model 
of the train on which troups of Negroes 
and white youths were riding, together 
with two girls, when according to the 
first stories of the girls, a fight started 
and the Negroes attacked the white 
girls. 

One of the latter, Ruby Bates, is said 
to have stated in a letter that she was 
not attacked by any of the Negroes. 
Later it was reported that the girl 
said she wrote that letter while under 
the influence of liquor. Now she has 
disappeared. The other girl, Victoria 
Price, repeated at the opening of the 
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Mr. Leibowitz and His Trial Train 


trial this week her story of being as- 
saulted. 

Mr. Leibowitz’s train is a 32-foot 
long model, containing miniature oil- 
tanks, gravel gondolas, and flat cars. 
By use of it, he hopes to prove that 
the girls could not have been attacked 
as they claim and that no witnesses 
could have seen the attack, if there 
was one. 

When he defended Coll, Mr. Leibo- 
witz used fourteen Eskimo pies for 
“props.” A surprise witness for the 
State who said that he was a vendor 
of Eskimo pies, identified Coll as one 
of the men who had been shooting in 
the street row which led to the death 
of one baby, the wounding of others. 

Mr. Leibowitz sent out for the pies. 
He gave one to each of the jurors, the 
prosecuting attorney and the judge and 
then with these icy exhibits held up 
he led the witness through a technical 
maze of Eskimo pie-making. The man 
finally admitted that he knew nothing 
about the making or selling of pies and 
his testimony was discredited. 
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Mr. Leibowitz won’t accept the offer 
to supply him with a guard while he is 
in Decatur. He is no Communist and 
one of his chief worries is lest a Red 
demonstration may serve to prejudice 
the Southern community still more 
against his clients. 

The International Labor Defense is 
flooding the mails with publicity about 
the trial in which the words, “Jim 
Crow” and “Southern lynch law,” are 
frequently used. 


TUGWELL: He Blazed a New 


Path In “Dismal Science” 


One young man is having one fine 
time at Washington. 

His name is Rexford Guy Tugwell 
and the fine time he is having is in do- 
ing just what he has always wanted 
to do. He is trying to pull farmers out 
of their economic mess by the use of 
common sense, with which he is abund- 
antly endowed, planned production, and 
the dictatorship which necessarily goes 
with planned production. 

Rexford Tugwell is outstanding in 
that group of Columbia University pro- 
fessors working with President Roose- 
velt to usher in the New Liberalism. 
All of them have been selected from 
@ university population of 30,000, 
headed by the Republican Nicholas 
Murray Butler, for their enthusiasm 
and specialized skill, and of them all, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Tugwell goes to his job with the great- 
est gusto. 

With Assistant Secretary of State 
Raymond Moley, also of Columbia, 
(who writes letters to the papers if he 
is called, for no good reason, Raymond 
I. Moley), Tugwell was a member of 
the original Roosevelt “brain trust.” 


Curiosity 


He was born in the fruit-raising re- 
gion of Western New York at Sinclair- 
ville in 1891. He went to the Masden 
Park High School of Buffalo, famous 
for the number of Columbia varsity 
football players it has turned out. He 
was early filled with that “idle curi- 
osity’” which Thorstein Veblen, one of 
Tugwell’s economic heroes, called one 
of mankind’s most valuable character- 
istics. 

Tugwell took his inquiring, fact-find- 
ing mind to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce and then for a while, after 
his graduations with three degrees, 
B. S., A. M., and Ph.D., he taught at 
Penn as instructor in economics. There 
was a year at the University of Wash- 
ington and then he went to Morning- 
side to teach Columbia’s freshmen the 
rudiments of economics. 

In 1924 the thought occurred to him 
and a number of other young-minded 
teachers that the sort of economics he 
and his colleagues were teaching was 
not related to reality. So he and In- 
structors Munro and Stryker got out a 
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symposium called “American Economic 
Life’ which was handed to the open- 
mouthed young and which turned out 
to be one of the few readable books on 
the “dismal science” in print. 

Instead of long tables of statistics 
and lists of “iron laws,” Tugwell and 
his friends printed pictures of Douglas 
Fairbanks, captioned as one of “the 
higher income class,” strikers being 
beaten by police for coal and iron com- 
panies, and farmers being cheated by 
bankers. The freshman class sat up 
and began to take economics. 


Author 


Then, two years later, Tugwell defi- 
nitely arrived as an economist. He 
wrote “Industry’s Coming of Age” and 
for preface he said, after considering 
the works of the earlier economists: 

“The teaching of economics in school 
and college went on, as it always had 
gone on, it had almost completely ig- 
nored the study of production, and con- 
tinued to concentrate largely on the 
conceptual statements of a theory in- 
herited from an old tradition.” 

No inherited traditions worried young 
Professor Tugwell. He went steadily 
“left of the center,” as President Roose- 
velt puts it. He stood up and talked 
to Socialists at meetings of the League 
for Industrial Democracy and the Civil 
Liberties Union, explaining that, al- 
though he did not believe in all their 
theories by any means, on the whole, 
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Russia did not Convert Mr. Tugwell 


taking one thing with another, they 
were on the right path. 

Then in the Summer of 1927, with a 
delegation of American trade unionists 
and intellectuals, he went to Russia. 
It was because of this visit that Con- 
gressmen growled about “Russian in- 
fluences” in the writing of the Roose- 
velt farm bill, generally attributed to 
Tugwell. It is true that he had written 
a chapter in a symposium gotten to- 
gether as a result of that trip. It had 
to do with Russian agriculture and it 
was critical and realistic. Summing up 
his impressions of the titanic Russian 
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scene, Mr. Tugwell said: 

“The spirit now is reconstructive; 
and its results seem as certain as those 
of most human enterprises of so vast 
a sort.” 

Russia under the Soviets excited, 
stirred him, gave him to think. It did 
not convert him. 

He had a picture constantly before 
his keen eyes of an American agricul- 
tural economy, the exact reverse of the 
Russian. In Russia they were harried 
with under-production, here our over- 
alled men were getting too much out 
of the soil for their own good. 

To plan production under the capital- 
ist system. That was Rexford Tug- 
well’s dream and that is what he has 
written into the Roosevelt farm bill 
which rewards agriculture for cutting 
down its crops and at the same time 
exercises a dictator’s power over the 
farmers. 

Summoned out of Columbia where he 
was enjoying all the perquisites of a 
full professorship in economics, to the 
hullaballoo of a new Administration 
going places in a hurry, Rexford Tug- 
well made instant friends with his 
chief, Henry Wallace, and the quick- 
thinking, strangely-named Mordecai 
Ezekial, economic adviser to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Family 


Tugwell and Secretary Wallace share 
an apartment together until such time 
as the young economist can get his 
family, a wife and two children, Tanis 
and Marcia, down from Claremont Ave- 
nue, New York, to Washington. 

In the meantime, despite his ad- 
vanced views, Mr. Assistant Secretary 
Tugwell scorns contract bridge and in- 
sists on playing old-fashioned five hun- 
dred, thereby breaking another of 
those fast-crumbling Washington prec- 
edents. He is trim, athletic, he likes 
to go canoeing around an island he 
owns on Lake Ontario and he has won 
favor with the newspapermen because 
of his informal and informative way 
of explaining what his deliriously com- 
plicated agricultural program is all 
about. 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected In The News 


Died: HERMAN WACKE, owner of 
one of the first motion picture houses 
in the country, which he opened at 
Coney Island, N. Y. 35 years ago died 
last week in Brooklyn at the age of 74. 

He first put in motion picture equip- 
ment as an added attraction for his 
Trocadero Beer Garden on the Board- 
walk. Many stars including Mary 
Pickford, Flora Finch, Norma Tal- 
madge and Marie Dressler made per- 
sonal appearances. Charlie Chaplin 
worked in his vaudeville and Irving 
Berlin played his piano. 

He is credited with getting Marie 
Dressler to make one of her first 
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smash hits in the films, “Tillie’s To- 
mato Surprise.” 

@ BERNARDINA SAN MARTIN, 102, 
died last week in La Plata, Argentina. 
The old lady, something of a national 
heroine, was the granddaughter of 
Gen. Jose San Martin, the George 
Washington of Argentina. It was he 
who liberated Chile, Peru and Argen- 
tina from Spanish rule in the eight- 
eenth century. 

@ ROBERT McCORMICK, 60, better 
known to police as “English Bob” died 
of pneumonia last week in New York 
while awaiting a sure sentence to 
prison for the rest of his life. He was 
a Baumes Law fourth offender. 

Always impeccably dressed, he ad- 
dressed the arresting officer on the 23 
times he was jailed with “Sir you 
insult me.” He spoke with a perfect 
Oxonian accent despite the fact that 
he was born in Brooklyn and treated 
the police with such civility that they 
were forced to admire him. 

His offenses against society ranged 
from petty thievery to grand larceny. 
@eCOL. WILLIAM HOYNES, Dean 
Emeritus of the Notre Dame Law Col- 
lege, died last week at the age of 87 
in South Bend, Ind. He fought through 
the Civil War and went to Notre Dame 
and Michigan as a student after it was 
over. During his lifetime he was hon- 
ored by having Notre Dame’s law 
building named for him, by being made 
a Knight of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great by Pope Pius X. 


Married: JESSE L. LIVERMORE, 55, 
spectacular stock market operator who 
has many times made huge fortunes 
and has also known the bankruptcy 
courts, took his third wife in Geneva, 
Ill., last fortnight. She was Mrs. Har- 
riet Metz Noble, 38-year-old voice 
student. 

The Rev. Frazier Bell, pastor of the 

Geneva Congregational Church denied 
having married the couple only to be 
contradicted by a local Justice of the 
Peace who said: “He (Bell) told me 
that he married them and that Liver- 
more gave him $35 to keep quiet.” 
e WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
JR., son of the publisher, married Miss 
Lorelle McCarver last week in Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


Birthday: DE WOLF HOPPER, old 
actor, told reporters on his seventy- 
fifth birthday last week: “I’m having 
such a good time on this earth I don’t 
want to leave it. .. My bones have 
not grown brittle.” 


Divorced: LAMMOT DU PONT, Presi- 
dent of his family’s powder and chemi- 
cal company and board chairman of 
General Motors last week obtained the 
third divorce that Reno has given 
members of his family. 

Mrs Carolene Hynson du Pont, to 
whom he was married two and a half 
years ago, charged extreme cruelty, 
managed to have the case heard behind 
closed doors. 
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ROWING: Sport for Sport’s 


Sake a Shock to Promoters 


Fight promoters, movie magnates 
and baseball club owners had their an- 
nual shock Saturday. They only cas- 
ually noted reports from London that 
Cambridge had set a new record by 
out-rowing Oxford for the tenth con- 
secutive year, winning the eighty-fifth 
regatta by two and one-quarter lengths. 
What caught their eagle eyes and 
caused their palms to itch were discon- 
certing accounts of over half a mil- 
lion Britons on hand and not a dime 
collected for admission. 


Loss 


As they calculated, 500,000 people at 
even $3 a head meant a “gate” of 
$1,500,000. This would bring the total 
loss in 85 years to more than $125,- 
000,000. 

But to Englishmen of every station 
in life the day was tinged not by sor- 
did speculations but only by the light 
and dark blue colors of the two uni- 
versities. On the historic Thames Riv- 
er from Putney Bridge to Mortlake 
Brewery, it was holiday times. From 
factory roofs and bridges, from mead- 
ows, slums and adjacent estates, shrill 
cries and cockney cheers echoed along 
the course long before the race began. 


Jockeying 


Overhead airplanes soared restless- 
ly, jockeying for positions to shadow 
the shells down the course. Below on 
choppy waters, yachts and motorboats 
fretted, anticipating the umpire’s com- 
manding shout: “Are you ready.... 
go.” 

To even the more rabid rowing grad- 
uates as well as to men and women 
who had merely adopted a university 
for a day, the race itself was more of 
a sport spectacle than a do or die 
athletic feud. No matter who won, 
they were prepared to cheer lustily or 
applaud mildly, according to tempera- 
ment, as a theater-goer might approve 
a synchronized Roxeyette ballet flitting 
across the stage. 


Flare 


First there was a momentary flare 
as the Oxford crew gained a slight 
advantage. Then as Cambridge forged 
ahead and stayed there, the scene be- 
came familiar though none the less 
picturesque. As the Cambridge shell 
rounded the final bend of the winding 
course, it was the victor by a safe 
margin. 

Oxford’s only win since the World 
War was scored in 1923 when W. 
Palmer Mellen, an American who 
learned to pull an oar at Middlesex 
School, Concord, Mass., stroked the 
dark blue eight home three-quarters of 
a length ahead. This year there were 


no American oarsmen on either crew. 

But Coxswain C. Komarakul-Na- 
Nagara of Oxford, son of Siam’s Min- 
ister of Agriculture, was a foreigner 
with a most responsible job. Perhaps 
because he was one of the few young 
men not to train for the race on beer, 
he was considered fit to pilot a shell 
through insidious currents down a Zig- 
zagging course much more difficult to 
navigate than New London’s Thames 
or the Hudson at Poughkeepsie. The 
only other foreign entry was W. A. T. 
Sambell of Australia, No. 6 man in the 
Cantab boat. 

Today Oxonians sadly recall the days 
of their supremacy. They do not relish 
mention of how Cambridge’s post-war 
triumphs have altered the history of the 
oldest college boat race to read 44 wins 
for Cambridge, 40 for Oxford, and one 
dead heat in 1877. 


SPORT BRIEFS: Kiki Cuyler 
Suffers His Annual Leg Injury 


e BASEBALL: Hazen (“Kiki”) Cuy- 
ler, 33, fleet-footed outfielder of the 
Chicago Cubs, suffered his annual leg 
injury last week, and according to doc- 
tors, will be unable to play again before 
June. Previous to this misfortune, the 
Cubs, despite a miserable showing 
against the Yankees in last year’s 
World Series, were prime favorites in 
the National League 1933 pennant 
chase because of the acquisition of 
Babe Herman, eccentric home run hit- 
ter. 

@ BOXING: $105,000 in 1928, $200 in 
1933. This is not the story of the de- 
cline of a bank official’s salary, but the 
financial record of heavyweight Tom 
Heeney. In 1928 he was enough of a 
drawing card to collect a six-figured 
check as Champion Gene Tunney’s fi- 
nal opponent before retiring. Last 
week Heeney, aged, grizzled, and broke, 
was glad to take a severe beating from 
Stanley Poreda for $200. 

@ Jack Dempsey, in whom much of the 
future of boxing is said to rest, last 
Friday in New York gave a party to 
newspapermen and friends to open offi- 
cially his ballyhoo campaign for the 
Baer-Schmeling bout in June. 

Word received from Sacramento, 
Cal., reveals that Baer must be in hard- 
ened condition. While training, an 80- 
pound sandbag chanced to fall on his 
head and failed to knock him out. 
Schmeling will arrive from Germany 
soon to begin a training routine that 
he hopes will develop his fists to do 
what the sandbag could not. 

@ FENCING: New York University, 
never before a factor in the college 
fencing championships since the tour- 
naments began in 1894, last week won 
the foils team, saber team, three- 
weapon team, and first place in the in- 


dividual epee duals to carry off top 
honors in four out of seven events. 
e@ FISHING: A fish that got away 
came back and won a prize in a fisher- 
man’s contest. In Aberdeen, Wash., 
Claire Freeth hooked a big trout, then 
got his line caught in brush and rue- 
fully saw it break. The trout, still 
hooked, somehow got enmeshed in some 
twigs. Freeth went away, leaving a 
ready-made catch for another fisher- 
man who chanced upon the scene the 
next day. Entered in a contest, the 
fish, was good enough to win a prize 
for its owner. 
e GOLF: Miss Sally Norris, vocal in- 
structor at the State Teachers College 
in Fredericksburg, Va., could hardly 
have intended to punish a partridge 
because it sang harsh notes. Yet last 
week, driving a golf ball off a tee, she 
struck a bird in mid-air, thereby ending 
its monotonous calls forever. Of more 
importance to golfers was the shooting 
of a genuine “birdie.” 
@ Joe Kirkwood, known chiefly as a 
trick-shot exhibitioner and a star of 
bygone days, last week shot rounds of 
68, 67, 70, 72 at Pinehurst, N. C., to win 
$1,200, first prize in the North-South 
Open. His total of 277 broke the rec- 
ord low for the event, 281, made by 
MacDonald Smith in 1925. Analyzing 
his game at the end of his 72-hole 
march to victory, Kirkwood announced 
that he had visited a few traps but had 
not once been in the rough. 
@ PIGEON FLYING: The great white 
race will be run on Oct. 7, at Ames, 
Ia., when 10,000 pigeons will be. let 
loose simultaneously. If they choose, 
they will fly as the crow flies, back to 
their native lofts in the Chicago 
World’s Fair grounds. In favorable 
weather the fastest old birds are ex- 
pected to exceed a speed of 1,800 yards 
a minute; young ones 1,650 yards a 
minute. 
@ SWIMMING: Walter Spence of Rut- 
gers, a boy who learned to swim in an 
irrigation ditch in British Guiana, last 
week-end led his two younger brothers, 
Leonard and Wallace, to the greatest 
family triumph in the history of swim- 
ming. In the National A. A. U. cham- 
pionships at the New York Athletic 
Club, Walter won the 100 yard free 
style, Leonard retained the 220 yard 
breast stroke, and Wallace led in the 
300 yard individual medley. Finally 
the three brothers climaxed their 
achievements by teaming together to 
carry off the 300 yard relay. 
e@ TENNIS: Unseeded and unfeared, 
Miss Helen Germaine of New York on 
Saturday reached the finals of the 
women’s national indoor championship 
at the Longwood Cricket Club in 
Brookline, Mass. After eliminating 
favorites all week, her backhand finally 
proved a vulnerable target against the 
aggressive tactics of Miss Dorrance 
Chase, recent graduate of Simmons 
College, who won 6-3, 6-2. 

Mrs. George W. Wightman and Miss 
Sarah Palfrey won the doubles title 
for the fifth time in the last six years. 
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WIDE WORLD 
The Cambridge Crew Which Beat Oxford for the tenth consecutive year while 500,000 cheering Britishers lined the Thames 
River from Putney Bridge to the Mortlake Brewery 
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WIDE WORLD 


Reggie Mapp of the New York Giants throws one at the Taking a Human Hurdle in the Fort Myer, Va., Society 
camera as a necessary part of spring training Circus of the Third Cavalry Troop, U. S. Army 


e ; arr ACME WIDE WORLD 
Joe Kirkwood, Horton Smith and Walter Hagen in the North-South Open Cham- Old Tom Heeney took a beating for 
pionship, which Kirkwood won by shooting a record 277 $200 at the current price levels 
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Security Sales To Be Fool-Proof 


Roosevelt Bill Would Compel Seller To Furnish 


Detailed Information for Protection of Investors 


Since President Roosevelt took office 
five weeks ago, the nation has been 
treated to a concentrated correspond- 
ence course in economic and financial 
fundamentals. 

Another assignment came from the 
White House last week. A first-class 
lesson on the securities business, put 
the question: How to protect investors 
from the sale of fraudulent issues and 
from the fraudulent sale of good is- 
sues? 


Trustees 


“What we seek,” read the President’s 
message setting the assignment, “is a 
return to a clearer understanding of 
the ancient truth that those who man- 
age banks, corporations and other 
agencies handling or using other peo- 
ple’s money are trustees acting for 
others.” 

As the first step “in our broad pur- 
pose of protecting investors and de- 
positors,” outlined in the Democratic 
platform and in his campaign speech 
at Columbus, the President recom- 
mended that Congress pass legislation 
“for Federal supervision of traffic in 
investment securities in interstate com- 
merce,” with these points in mind: 

“In spite of many State statutes, the 
public in the past has sustained severe 
losses through practices neither ethi- 
cal nor honest on the part of many 
persons and corporations selling securi- 
ties. 


Guarantee 


“Of course, the Federal government 
cannot and should not take any action 
which might be construed as approv- 
ing or guaranteeing that newly issued 
securities are sound in the sense that 
their value will be maintained or that 
the properties which they represent 
will earn profit. 

“There is, however, an obligation up- 
on us to insist that every issue of new 
securities to be sold in interstate com- 
merce shall be accompanied by full 
publicity and information, and that no 
essentially important element attend- 
ing the issue shall be concealed from 
the buying public. 

“This proposal adds to the ancient 
rule of caveat emptor (let the buyer 
beware) the further doctrine ‘Let the 
seller also beware.’ 

“It puts the burden of telling the 
whole truth on the seller. 

“It should give impetus to honest 
dealing in securities and thereby bring 
back public confidence.” 

The resulting approval which was 
voiced in the House and Senate was 
echoed throughout the country, by citi- 
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zens who glowered at the names of 
Insull and Kreuger, and by investment 
bankers anxious to blot out the stains 
of high-pressure salesmanship and free 
their business from the pointing finger 
of suspicion. 

No sooner had Congress heard the 
message than the President’s new Fed- 
eral Securities Act was offered in both 
Houses, and submitted to committees 
for speedy hearings and report. With 
this in progress, the nation studied it 
to see how the President’s aims were 
to be accomplished. 

Bill 

To the layman, it was a difficult sub- 
ject, full of technical and legal lan- 
guage tightly packed into 35 pages. In 
brief and general terms, the bill: 

1. Supplements but does not sup- 
plant existing State laws regulating 
security sales. 

2. Controls securities sold inter- 
state, while State laws cover only those 
sold intrastate. 

3. Makes the Federal Trade Com- 
mission a powerful government agency 
by giving it full authority to pass on 
all interstate security flotations. 

4. Requires’ specific information 
about a new issue and the issuer, simi- 
lar to requirements of several States, 
to be filed under oath with the Com- 
mission before any sale may be made. 

5. Requires similar data to be speci- 
fied in all new-issue advertising and 
offering, by published, mailed, tele- 
phoned, radioed and spoken word. 

6. Fixes a maximum penalty for 
willful violation of its provisions of a 
five-year prison term, a $5,000 fine, or 
both. 

7. Places responsibility for fraud 
squarely on the shoulders of the issuing 
corporation’s officers and directors, by 
holding them jointly and _ severally 
liable for all statements made to the 
Commission, which each executive must 
sign. 


Responsibility 


It was this last provision which was 
recognized as the handle of the gov- 
ernment’s new “night-stick.” Its terms 
would require a director to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the business or 
else resign. It would do away with 
directors as pompous rubber stamps 
and with officers as imposing “yes 
men,” subject to the whims of the 
“chief.” A Kreuger might still awe, 
but could not avoid embarrassing ques- 
tions if he wished to keep his respon- 
sible executive associates. 

Three things, however, the bill does 
not provide, for they are to form part 
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Huston Thompson Wrote the Bill 





of later legislation relating to the 
whole broad field of banking and 
finance: 

1. It does not make rules regarding 
interlocking directorates, corporation 
with corporation, corporation with 
banker, or investment banker with 
commercial banker. 

2. It does not require financial re- 
ports after the initial filing by the is- 
suer, nor independent audits of reports. 


Buyers 


Furthermore, the bill in no sense 
relieves the “emptor,” buyer, of the 
necessity to ‘“‘caveat,” beware. It simply 
orders the ‘“‘vendor,” seller, to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, on certain specific represen- 
tations which will aid the buyer to 
keep his eyes open. ‘What about this 
beer stock?” he may well ask. 

If the “truth in securities bill,” as 
it has been dubbed, becomes law, a 
person who buys 2 new security will 
receive with his certificate the follow- 
ing information, most of which he 
has been able to get in the past from 
reputable investment bankers, and 
which he would want anyway if he 
were a careful investor: 

The name of the company issuing 
the security; its principal place of 
business; its officers and directors, and 
statements of recent income and of 
assets and liabilities; a brief descrip- 
tion of the issue and its relation to the 
capital structure of the company, in- 
cluding any securities paid as bonuses; 
and the name of the banking firm or 
syndicate which underwrites the issue 
and offers it for sale. 

For the first time, he will also 
get figures showing the maximum 
“spread,” or difference between the 
selling price of the security and the 
price at which the bankers bought it, 
together with the bankers’ commission 
or other remuneration, in cash or 
otherwise. 

If he feels that he needs still more 
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information, he will find in the cir- 
cular notification that he may get it 
from the Federal Trade Commission, 
either at its main offices in Washing- 
ton or through its branches in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 

If any statement “shall be false in 
any material respect,” he shall have the 
right, “either at law or in equity,” to 
get his money back “from any vendor 
knowing of such falsity or from the 
persons signing such statement, joint- 
ly or severally.” 

Many investors read testimony on 
the new bill last week, stating that 
about half of the $50,000,000,000 of 
securities sold in the country during 
the past thirteen years are now “un- 
desirable or worthless.” They see the 
new supervision a godsend, and are 
asking, “What is this Federal Trade 
Commission ?” 


Commission 


Some recall it, vaguely, in connec- 
tion with occasional fireworks which 
brightened a laborious investigation 
into the affairs of the utilities, in prog- 
ress since early 1928. Others recall 
some of its 70 and more similar scru- 
tinies into various businesses—coal, 
sugar, tobacco, and chain stores are 
among the best known—which, alleged- 
ly, were violating anti-trust laws. 

Organized under the provisions of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act of 
1914, the Commission was designed as 
an adjunct to the continuation of the 
“trust-busting era” planned by Presi- 
dent Wilson. Its chief functions have 
been to prevent unfair competition and 
to report facts on violations of the 
anti-trust laws. 

What with the War, the subsequent 
return to “normalcy” and now the re- 
sulting depression, trust-busting never 
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assumed large proportions after the 
Commission was organized. Conse- 
quently, it came increasingly to be re- 
garded as a night-watchman, doing a 
lot of work which few people ever 
knew about. 

Under the provisions of the new bill, 
however, it suddenly becomes a full- 
fledged government policeman, very 
much in the public eye. Just at the 
time when its existence was being 
called in question as a needless luxury, 
it obtains a new and vigorous lease on 
life. 

Normally, the Commission is com- 
posed of five commissioners, appoint- 
ed by the President, with the Senate’s 
consent, for seven-year terms. At 
present, there are two vacancies which 
Mr. Roosevelt is likely to fill promptly 
if his bill passes. 

A former commissioner, Huston 
Thompson, was the principal author of 
the bill. A Princeton graduate, a tall, 
bespectacled lawyer of 57, he was 
twice chairman of the Commission in 
the early ’20s, and before that was 
Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States for five years under 
President Wilson. 

His job was to hang on Mr. Roose- 
velt’s framework of principle a legis- 
lative garment which would protect 
both the investor and the honest invest- 
ment banker. He had several models 
to draw upon, both here and abroad. 


Models 


Nearly 50 years ago, the growth of 
large corporations and the activities 
of stock promoters led Germany to 
enact laws regulating security sales. 
Other European countries followed 
suit. The most stringent legislation 
was passed in England in 1908. It was 
called the Companies Consolidation 
Act, and was rigorously amended in 
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1929. Under its provisions for full 
publicity Lord Kylsant, former head 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, was sent to prison in 1931 for 
failing to explain to stockholders, in 
a statement offering new shares, that 
dividends had been paid in part from 
surplus and not from earnings. 

This act provided Mr. Thompson 
with some of his material. Some he 
got also from other European legisla- 
tion, from the so-called “blue sky” laws 
of several States in this country, and 
from the proposed uniform “blue sky” 
laws advocated by the Investment 
Bankers Association, the American 
Bar Association, and others. 

Today every State except Nevada 
has some form of “blue sky” legisla- 
tion regulating security sales. They de- 
rive from 1911, when Kansas, plagued 
with a veritable pox of promoters 
Wallingfording their way among the 
farmers, took steps to curb their blan- 
dishments. While the laws were under 
consideration one legislator of the day 
shouted that the promoters would sell 
shares “in the blue sky itself.” 


MORGAN: Private Bankers 


Included in Senate Inquiry 


The house of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, unquestionably one of the world’s 
greatest private banking firms, fell into 
the expanding scope of the investiga- 
tion of the Senate Banking Committee 
last week, but demurred at answering 
one of the 23 questions presented by 
Ferdinand Pecora, sharp-witted com- 
mittee counsel. 

Mr. Pecora immediately reported the 
matter, whereupon Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher, committee chairman, pre- 
sented a resolution which would extend 
the Senate stock market inquiry into 
the investment banking field, the do- 
main of private bankers not subject to 
State or Federal laws governing com- 
mercial banking. 


Jurisdiction 


The powerful Morgan firm answered 
fifteen questions, took seven under 
consideration, and informed the Sen- 
ate’s counsel that the twenty-third 
question relating to the capital set-up 
of the Morgan partnership “was wholly 
outside the committee’s jurisdiction.” 

John W. Davis, unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee in 1924, 
was counsel for the Morgan house. 
John Pierpont Morgan, son of the his- 
toric “J. P.,” and Thomas W. (‘‘Tom’’) 
Lamont, popular spokesman-partner, 
had requested written questions when 
approached by Pecora, who had been 
invested with Senate authority for a 
stock market inquiry. 

Quickly Mr. Davis strove to avoid 
misinterpretation of the firm’s hesi- 
tancy to reply. 

“The impression given that the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Company has re- 
fused to cooperate in the proceedings of 
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the committee,” Mr. Davis said, “‘is en- 
tirely erroneous. Even now the firm is 
engaged in the preparation, under my 
direction, of information along the 
lines suggested by Mr. Pecora several 
days ago. 

“There is no disposition to decline 
to answer any pertinent inquiries.” 


Securities 


Mr. Pecora had entered Morgan’s to 
determine “what the practices are by 
private individuals and partnerships in 
so far as those practices relate to issu- 
ance or flotation of securities.” 

Chairman Fletcher of the Senate 
committee, explained that Morgan & 
Company had not objected to an exam- 
ination of its books but, rather, to the 
use that might be made of the data in 
an open hearing of the committee. 

As the big banking and security firm 
is not a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange or any other such exchange, 
it protested that some of the questions 
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were without the scope of the Senate 
investigation. 

Under direct mandate from President 
Roosevelt the committee is scrutinizing 
past banking operations to obtain a 
base for corrective Federal legislation 
on banking and investment activities. 

Although the- questions asked the 
Morgan partners were not made pub- 
lic, a committee member indicated that 
investigators were particularly inter- 
ested in charges that in boom times, 
small banks had been forcibly loaded 
with securities which later turned out 
to be worthless. 

Also, the Federal government is ex- 
pected to be interested in the extent to 
which loans of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to railroads were 
used to pay off obligations of the car- 
riers to private bankers. Senator 
Fletcher indicated that the inquiry 
would extend not only to Morgan’s, but 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Company and other 
big private banking houses in New 
York City, who have sold securities to 
the public for billions of dollars. 


“MOP”? : Giant of the Van Swer- 
ingen Rail Group Bankrupt 


For nearly a score of years, the Van 
Sweringen brothers of Cleveland, O., 
bought and built up railroad proper- 
ties with the vision constantly before 
them of controlling a coast-to-coast 
system. This vision became more vis- 
ionary last week when the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company wrote trans- 
portation history by becoming the first 
carrier to petition for relief under an 
amendment to the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act. 

The amendment, made law by one 
of the last official signatures of ex- 
President Hoover, permits reorganiza- 
tion without receivership. Federal 
Judge Faris of the St. Louis District 
Court approved the action and directed 
the present management to continue 
operations of the big Central-Western 
carrier, with tracks extending from 
St. Louis to New Orleans and spread- 
ing westward into many States between 
the Mississippi and the Rockies. 


— 


Subsidiaries 


The “MOP,” as the Missouri Pacific 
is familiarly termed by railroaders, 
with 7,500 miles of directly operated 
track, is easily the giant in the Van 
Sweringen group, one of the ten largest 
in the country if trackage of controlled 
subsidiaries be added. Two subsidia- 
ries, New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, and 
International-Great Northern petition- 
ed for bankruptcy action at the same 
time as the parent. 

The “MOP’s” troubles arose from its 
burdensome load of funded debt and a 
decline in earnings in recent years to 
a point below fixed charge require- 
ments. Gross operating revenues for 
1932 of about $70,000,000 were only 
half of such receipts for 1929. 

Although already assisted to the tune 
of $20,000,000 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the petition of 
the carrier stated that it owed more 
than $40,000,000, due in thirty days, 
and had no means of borrowing funds 
to meet these obligations. 


Question 


It remains a question .whether the 
reorganization plan will be merely a 
“standstill” agreement to give the 
Missouri Pacific a breathing spell in 
which to meet maturities and interest 
charges, or will include some perma- 
nent scaling down of capitalization. 

Approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the court must be ob- 
tained to make the plan operative, but 
under the new amendment only two- 
thirds of holders of creditors’ claims 
need agree to the arrangement. 

The sponsoring bankers of the car- 
rier’s issues, Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
and J. P. Morgan & Company, an- 
nounced that full opportunity would be 
given to security holders to attend 
hearings and present their views to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Financial circles were interested in 
the effect of the railroad’s bankruptcy 
on Alleghany Corporation, a holding 
unit of the Van Sweringen group which 
has Missouri Pacific securities pledged 
as collateral for its own issues, but 
authoritative sources indicated that Al- 
leghany had sufficient funds on hand to 
meet all interest requirements on its 
own bonds until October 1 of this year. 


PAN AMERICAN: Extends Its 


Air Lines to Chinese Field 


Pan American Airways, whose 28,- 
000-mile schedule makes it the world’s 
largest commercial plane operator by 
a wide margin, gave out two good 
pieces of news, one at the end of last 
week, the other at the beginning of 
this week. One was that last year it 
earned $698,527, six times the amount 
made in the previous year. 

The other was that it had apparently 
won the race of the world’s big inter- 
national airlines for domination of 
Chinese routes. For several years Ger- 
man, French, Italian and English com- 
panies, as well as American, have seen 
China as the last rich, undeveloped field 
for plane operations. To pluck this 
choice plum all have liberally spent 
time, money and effort. ; 


Control Pa 


The race ended last week when Pan 
American announced that by a stock 
exchange plan it had acquired 45% of 
the stock of the Chinese National Avi- 
ation Corporation, operator of nearly 
2,000 miles of airways branching out 
from Shanghai. 

With this word many of Pan Ameri- 
can’s announcements in the past few 
years took on new meaning. When, 
last Fall, they acquired all Alaskan 
airways people wondered why they 
wanted this isolated system, one third 


,of the way around the world from the 


southernmost point of their South 
American loop. 

When Colonel Lindbergh, a Pan 
American official, flew to China by way 
of Alaska almost two years ago it 
seemed to most people like a rather 
pointless and hazardous trip, but there 
was a reason. 

When Pan American last Summer 
ordered two 50-seat planes, capable of 
cruising 3,000 miles at a speed of 150 
miles per hour, from Glen Martin and 
Sikorski there was conjecture as to 
where they would be used. 

All of these pieces fit nicely into the 
picture of a vast system of airways 
running from North America right into 
Shanghai. This was what was en- 
visioned by the aviation world last 
week when Pan American’s announce- 
ment was made. 

Another advantage of the Alaskan 
route is that it is largely over land and 
is 1,000 miles shorter than the island 
route, by way of Honolulu, Midway, 
Wake and Guam. 
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LIGGETT: Bankruptcy Stalked 
In Wake of His Optimism 


Louis Kroh Liggett sauntered out of 
the White House in the first month of 
1931 to remark to waiting newspaper- 
men: 

“I think we are off bottom and that 
the tide of prosperity is now coming 
in.” He was a strong Hoover supporter 
and a Republican national committee- 
man in Massachusetts. 

On Friday of last week the Liggett 
drug store chain, of which he is the 
head, was placed in bankruptcy; caught 
in a vortex of declining sales and con- 
fronted with rentals and leases con- 
tracted for in more prosperous times. 

Depression troubles have reached 
Mr. Liggett before. Back in 1921 he 
came a cropper when his personal for- 
tune was swept away by declining se- 
curity prices. But stockholders of 
United Drug Company demonstrated 
confidence in their president by ad- 
vancing $2,500,000 to satisfy pressing 
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creditors. In four months, Mr. Liggett 
was back in the saddle, with the loan 
fully paid back. 

Mr. Liggett is head of Drug Incor- 
porated, the world’s largest drug en- 
terprise, which controls the Liggett 
chain. He was largely instrumental in 
the evolution of the former chemist 
shop into a “Jack of all articles” store. 

Liggett stores, scattered throughout 
the country, soon became shopping cen- 
ters not only for drug products, but 
for a miscellany of articles ranging 
from toothpicks to vacuum cleaners. 


Variety 


Soda fountains expanded into res- 
taurants, with “three deckers on toast” 
made of almost everything. Attractive 
display counters featured books, bath- 
ing caps, candies, golf balls, about any- 
thing that would catch the eye or fill 


a quick need of an outbound week-end 
guest or commuter. 

Although some of his stores handle 
medicinal liquor the head of the chain 
—a wet himself—never could give his 
approval to its sale. 

“Not one prescription in 10,000,” ex- 
plained the portly drug magnate, “is a 
legitimate prescription for liquor.” 


BANKING: Survey of Field 


After Recent Moratorium 


The following aftermaths of the bank 
moratorium were reported last week: 
@iIn Washington, D. C., Secretary of 
the Treasury Woodin reassured the 
public with the announcement that un- 
der the Roosevelt administration all 
bank irregularities would be revealed 
and referred to the proper Federal 
authorities for immediate prosecution. 

The Federal Reserve Board made 
public the opinion of its general coun- 
sel, Walter Wyatt, that Congress had 
the power under the Constitution to 
bring all banks into a unified banking 
system under Federal control. There 
had been some doubt on this point. 

@ In New York City: Upon his return 
from abroad, Leon Fraser, newly 
elected president of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements in Switzerland 
—the so-called “world bank’”—pre- 
dicted that all former gold standard 
countries would return to that standard 
because “we are convinced the gold 
standard is the best international 
monetary standard.” There are nine- 
teen countries now off the gold standard. 

James H. Perkins, recently appointed 
head of The National City Bank, sec- 
ond largest in the country, announced 
the complete divorce of the big insti- 
tution from its security affiliate; prom- 
ised complete and prompt information 
to all stockholders about important de- 
velopments; and disclosed that the bank 
had transferred $30,000,000 from its 
surplus and profit accounts to set up 
reserves “against items the collection 
of which may be delayed or doubtful.” 
@In Detroit: Charges of “fraud, de- 
ceit, and trickery,” were made against 
two large banking groups, holding com- 
panies for The First National Bank- 
Detroit and The Guardian National 
Bank of Commerce, by the receiver for 
an out-State bank. Meanwhile, govern- 
ment and State officials continued their 
investigation of these two institutions. 

In nearby Dearborn, Henry Ford and 
his son, Edsel, waived claim to a 
$1,000,000 deposit in The Dearborn 
State Bank for such time as it would 
take the bank to liquidate its slow as- 
sets. This waiver permitted the insti- 
tution to open on a 100% basis and 
released funds to thousands of depos- 
itors. 

@In Cleveland: The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation agreed to match 
dollar for dollar in the subscription to 
the capital stock of a new bank and 
volunteer solicitors began the task of 


raising $5,000,000 to equal the govern- 
ment’s contribution. 

e@ In Red Bank, N. J.: Flags decorated 
the town and crowds paraded the 
streets in a holiday spirit when a bank, 
closed since 1931, opened for normal 
operations. The town’s two other 
banks are in the hands of conservators. 


NOTES: The Week in Finance 
In Highlight and Review 


@For the third successive week, the 
Federal Reserve System showed im- 
provement. In the seven days ended 
Mar. 29, $44,444,000 was added to the 
System’s gold reserves, and $255,000,000 
more “money in circulation” came back 
from a reassured public to be used 
once again as bank deposits. 

Since the banking moratorium, $553,- 
227,000 additional gold has swelled the 
System’s holdings to an amount within 
1% of the 1933 high point and within 
8% of the all-time record. By the same 
token of returning confidence in banks, 
over 70% of the money so hastily with- 
drawn from the System’s banks and 
put “in circulation” in the three hectic 
weeks before the moratorium has now 
been redeposited. 

e Receivership and reorganization, 
twin offspring of deflation, are working 
overtime these days. Last week, a new 
recruit in their fold was Associated 
Telephone Utilities Company, which 
controls telephone properties in 25 
States, the largest group of “independ- 
ents” outside the Bell System. With 
income sharply reduced, with new fi- 
nancing impossible, the company was 
unable to meet paymen* on its secured 
notes, and receivers were appointed, 
one of them the president, William J. 
Wardall. 

@An unaccustomed air of cheerful- 
ness pervades the offices of leading 
firms of auditors. With all the pres- 
sure that is being brought to bear on 
corporations to make more frequent 
and more detailed reports of their ac- 
tivities, and with equal pressure for 
statements certified by independent 
auditors, not in the employ of the re- 
porting corporation, the accounting 
profession sees added income in pros- 
pect. 

e@ Tabulations of railroad earnings last 
week showed that combined net oper- 
ating income of Class 1 roads in Feb- 
ruery was nearly 24% below the Jan- 
uary figure, a decline sharply against 
the usual uptrend at this time of year. 
Worse still, it was less than half the 
income for February, 1932. 

The fact that February, 1932, had 29 
days, and that February, 1933, had a 
sweep of bank moratoriums, did little 
to encourage students of the railroad 
situation. So grave have railroad af- 
fairs become that there is a strong 
movement afoot in Washington to place 
the whole carrier network in the hands 
of a Federal “coordinator,” to force 
economies and reconstruction. 
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THOMSON : Celebration in His 
Honor Slipped His Memory 


For 30 minutes over 300 formally 
attired guests waited patiently in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s 
big Walker Memorial Hall for the man 
whom they were there to honor. 

The man was Elihu Thomson who 
was 80 years old last week. His birth- 
day was sufficient cause for celebration 
for it was he who invented arc welding 
and contributed a large integral part 
to the success of the electric motor and 


dynamo. 

He is almost unknown among lay- 
men because his research has been of 
a basic rather than a practical nature. 
He may be more prominent in the fu- 
ture, for the Massachusetts Institute 
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of Technology, of which he was once 
acting president, last week departed 
from its conservative policy and its 
first chair named for a living man, was 
named for him. 


CHEMISTRY: After All, There 
Is No Camphor In Moth Balls 


Three thousand chemists crowded in- 
to the Willard Hotel in Washington 
early last week for the 85th annual 
convention of the American Chemical 
Society. While there, they spent five 
days reading and listening to 734 
papers. 

Between paper readings they did the 
usual convention things; held a golf 
tournament, visited historic spots, lis- 
tended to band and symphony music 
and the women members were wel- 
comed by the President’s wife at the 
White House. 

The papers represented the results 
of a year’s research in chemical lab- 





oratories of the country and covered a 
wide variety of subjects. Some of them 
told: how sugar added to bricks makes 
them more durable; how a mold is able 
to generate fat that may drive the hog 
out of business; that oysters are a good 
goiter preventive. 

e Prof. John J. Ritter of New York 
University told how many people in- 
correctly think that camphor goes into 
moth balls. Although they contain no 
camphor, an annual ten million pounds 
of camphor is consumed in making 
safety glass, motion picture film, explo- 
sives, celluloid, lacquers, etc. 

Most of this is imported from Japan 
where it is extracted from the camphor 
tree. Dr. Ritter felt that the United 
States might free itself of the necessity 
of importing this if camphor were syn- 
theticized by his new process. He would 
make it from: turpentine, sulphuric 
acid, table salt, and soda ash. 

@ Dr. Lyndon F. Small of Virginia and 
Dr. Nathan B. Eddy of Michigan, told 
how, by pinning new atoms to the coal 
tar molecule, one might make mor- 
phine. Also told how, by shifting the 
atoms, a new drug, similar to morphine 
might be made. They hope to produce 
this drug, which will have all of the 
good properties of morphine without 
its habit-forming effect, at an early 
date. 

e Dr. Gustav Egloff, Chicago, research 
oil chemist, told how automotive and 
oil engineers had sought a means of 
“top lubrication” for gasoline engines. 
By this process some lubricant would 
be added to the fuel and pistons would 
be oiled from the top as well as from 
the bottom. 

To achieve this he did what many a 
motorist does with his new car—put 
lubricating oil in the gasoline tank. 
Without disclosing how much he had 
added he told how fuel mileage had 
been raised from 4% to 8%, carbon 
formation reduced, sticky valves elim- 
inated and crankcase oil mileage raised 
100%. 
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AKRON: 
Giant Naval Dirigible at Sea 


Lightning Downs 


Returning to the Naval Air Station 
at Lakehurst, N. J. from a two day 
practise cruise after a_ successful 
trip to Panama and the Caribbean, the 
naval dirigible Akron was trapped at 
sea in a violent thunder storm shortly 
after midnight Tuesday morning off 
Barnegat Lightship. 

The big Zepplin fell into the sea, 
carrying with it a crew of 77 officers 
and enlisted men. Among them was 
Rear Admiral William <A. Moffett, 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


Flares were sent up by the disabled 
ship, and the German oil tanker 
Phoebus wallowed through the choppy 
sea to the stricken craft, 

Lt. Comdr. Herbert Victor Wiley, ex- 
ecutive officer, and three enlisted men 
were picked up by the Phoebus, suffer- 
ing from shock and submersion. 

The Navy Department sent orders to 
all air stations within flight distance 
to fly over the floating airship as soon 
after dawn as possible. Naval vessels 
and Coast Guard cutters also sped to 
the scene. 

A northeast storm was raging. The 
Akron was drifting out to sea. 


Losers 


On Friday, a week ago, the Winni- 
peg Toilers, champion Canadian basket- 
ball team, and six other persons 
climbed into a big tri-motored plane 
at the Tulsa, Okla., airport. They were 
returning home after losing two games 
to the Tulsa team for the mythical 
international championship. 

With its three powerful motors roar- 
ing smoothly, the big metal plane lifted 
its capacity load off the ground. For 
half an hour the plane rode evenly 
along, then the left wing motor sput- 
tered and kicked out. 

The passengers looked nervously 
down at the muddy Kansas plains that 
seemed to be perilously near them. 
Their suspense lasted for an hour while 
the pilot continued to hedge hop, evi- 
dently looking for a place to land. 


Danger 


Then the pilot looked back over his 
shoulder and shouted: “I’m going to 
have to land. Everybody watch out!” 

As the pilot tried to slip the plane 
into a lane all of the passengers, 
“knew we were going to crash, and all 
of us braced ourselves. . .” 

The plane careened crazily then dove 
like a plummet. 

Rescuers, quick to arrive from 
Neodesha, five miles away, pulled the 
owner of the plane, the two pilots, two 
basketball players and the manager of 
the team from the wreckage. These 
were dead or dying. The other eight 
were rushed to the hospital. 


EVEREST: British Pilots Over 
World’s Highest Peak 


Last Monday at 8:30 A.M. two Brit- 
ish planes commanded by Air Com- 
mander P. F. M. Fellowes lifted from 
the field at Furnea, India and headed 
north. When they landed again, three 
and a half hours later, they had seen 
what no men before them had seen— 
the top of Mt. Everest, highest peak in 
the world. 

As they crossed and photographed 
the world’s highest peak, 29,141 feet, 
they were still about three miles below 
the world’s altitude record. But they 
had seen the prominence which scores 
had died trying to see. 
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STAGE: “The Party’s Over” 
Another Household Comedy 


It begins to look as though the suc- 
cess of “Another Language” were to be 
responsible for the production of as 
many comedies about violently unin- 
teresting middle class families as there 
have been copies of “Grand Hotel.” 
The latest to appear is “The Party’s 
Over,” which is now installed in the 
Vanderbilt Theater on Forty-eighth 
Street, New York, right next door to 
the Cort Theater where “Three Cor- 
nered Moon,” another household com- 
edy, is on view. 

If “Another Language” was not ex- 
actly a masterpiece of dramaturgy, at 
least it did present a problem and pro- 
vide a conflict. The young wife in a 
smug family, as played with insight by 
Miss Dorothy Stickney, was a person 
about whose fate it was possible to 
become concerned. Such a character 
the imitators have neglected to write 
into their play. 


Librettist 


“The Party’s Over” was written and 
produced by Daniel Kusell, previously 
known as the librettist of “The Ging- 
ham Girl” and “Cross My Heart.” He 
has not altogether effaced his musi- 
cal comedy style in this piece, for it 
contains much clumsy plotting in the 
midst of which he has inserted numer- 
ous irrevelant but funny gags. 

Wherein it differs from “Three Cor- 
nered Moon” (reviewed in News-Week 
Mar. 25, 1933) is that its characters are 
all irritating and dull instead of amia- 
bly mad as are those in the latter play. 
In fairness to Mr. Kusell it should be 
said that he obviously intended all but 
two of them to be most unsympathetic. 


Parasites 


The Blakely family in “The Party’s 
Over” are only a lot of parasites de- 
pending on the business ability of 
Bruce, the eldest son, for their main- 
tenance. Father has not worked in 
years; mother lives only for her activ- 
ities in the D. A. R.; sister marries an 
unsuccessful crooner, presumably the 
lowest depth to which anyone can de- 
scend, and installs him in the house; 
and Brother Clay gets a New Haven 
waitress in trouble, marries her and 
brings her, too, back to live off Bruce. 


Reasons 


It can thus readily be seen why 
Bruce almost welcomes the bankruptcy 
which leaves him free of the lot of 
them and permits him to marry a di- 
vorcee who happily has put aside a 
bit for the wet weather. Dramatically, 
She serves no function except to give 
the piece something resembling a happy 
ending. 

As was the case in “Three Cornered 


Moon,” this play is made to seem much 
better than it otherwise would by ex- 
pert casting. The comely Katherine 
Alexander lends her charms and tal- 
ents to the minimal part of the 
divorcee; Ross Alexander (no relation) 
gets all the laughs there are as the 
crooner, in spite of a less than becom- 
ing make-up; Claire Trevor is excellent 
as the waitress; and Harvey Stephens 
and Effie Shannon, who were also con- 
sidered for similar roles in “Three Cor- 
nered Moon,” did all anyone could with 
the big brother and mother parts. 


SCREEN: Flag Waves Smartly 


O’er “Gabriel in White House” 


Originally published as a highly sa- 
tirical anonymous novel holding poli- 
ticians up to raucous ridicule, ‘Gabriel 
Over the White House” (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer) now emerges on the 
screen as three cheers for the Red, 
White, and Blue in general and hinted 
acclaim for Franklin D. Roosevelt’s re- 
cent acts in particular. 














the beginning of the picture, for Judd 
Hammond has been elected President 
in 1940 as a safe compromise candi- 
date by machine politicians and, as in 
the book, it takes a concussion of the 
brain incurred in an automobile acci- 
dent to bring him to his senses. 

From then on, however, it is all 
taken seriously. President Hammond 
is inspired by the Angel Gabriel, whose 
celestial music is heard every time the 
President is in need of help. Ham- 
mond fires his Cabinet and has Con- 
gress adjourned; he annihilates the 
gangsters; but his greatest achieve- 
ment is getting the war debts paid and 
armaments scrapped. 

As William Randolph Hearst is an 
influential stockholder in Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, it may not be sheer coin- 
cidence that the way in which foreign 
diplomats are humbled is not unlike 
the method suggested in the Hearst 
papers. 


Subtle 


A world peace pact is signed, with 
Hammond using the pen with which 
Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, but, as he finishes his signa- 
ture, he suffers a mortal heart attack, 
only once regaining consciousness. In 
a brief sequence it is implied extremely 








Walter Huston, as President, Fired his Cabinet and Adjourned Congress 


As surprised as most people by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s prompt action and winning 
of public acclaim, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer officials on Mar. 16, sent “Ga- 
briel Over the White House” back to 
Hollywood for last minute retakes, evi- 
dently feeling that the present is no 
time for idle jesting at the expense of 
a government which is trying hard. 

The film which has resulted is a fast 
moving and exciting, if humorless, tale 
of a President of the United States 
who gets things done. Walter Hus- 
ton’s characterization of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive is dynamic and likable. 

True, a vestige of satire remains in 
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subtly that he is a little surprised at 
what he has accomplished in such a 
direct manner. 

In the novel he is restored to sanity 
by an attempted assassination and de- 
termines to make a public recantation, 
but is kept from it by the heart attack. 

Presumably it is the ending which 
has been altered in deference to the 
change in public opinion. For those 
who don’t mind how thickly their 
propaganda is applied “Gabriel Over 
the White House,” is a stirring display, 
always well photographed and well 
acted by a cast whose outstanding 
members, apart from Walter Huston, 
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are lissom and soft-spoken Karen Mor- 
ley and upright Franchot Tone, as the 
President’s confidential secretaries who 
find time to love each other in the 
midst of all the shooting. 


“MI? Is Unusual Vehicle 


For Brilliant Acting 

First shown in this country recently 
by the Film Guild and now publicly 
presented at the Mayfair Theater in 
New York, “M” (Nerofilm) in every 
way is an unusual picture. 

The subject matter alone would make 
it striking, as it concerns the harrow- 
ing deeds of a pervert with child mur- 
dering proclivities. 

It is, however, in its treatment by 
Fritz Lang, the director, that ‘“M” 
stands out. Based upon an actual case 





Gail Patrick, Panther Woman No. 2 


in Dusseldorf some years ago, the 
gruesome story is also made a vehicle 
for some penetrating social criticism. 

When the eighth little girl is bru- 
tally killed and the slayer has the ef- 
frontery to write the press that he 
has no intention of desisting, the po- 
lice are baffled and infuriated. They 
are not the only ones, besides the un- 
fortunate parents, to wish to wreak 
vengeance; the burglars and racketeers 
find that suspicion cast upon them in- 
terferes with their work, so_ they 
resolve to capture the man _ them- 
selves. 


Trapped 


With the aid of a secret service 
system organized among the beggars 
and crooks, he is finally trapped— 
just as the police themselves were hot 
on his trail. 

A summary trial is held by the bur- 
glars at which the murderer himself 
pleads in his own behalf, screaming 
that he does not want to kill, but can’t 
help it. One of the gang defends him 
and says that it is a doctor he needs. 

When the argument is at its height, 
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the police break into the hideaway and 
arrest the slayer. The film ends pro- 
pounding the question to the audience 
of what should be done in such cases. 
So brilliant is the acting and so 
interesting are the types that the film 
continuously holds the attention. Peter 
Loore’s depiction of the degenerate 
killer is haunting. English subtitles 
appear throughout and the photog- 
raphy is original and good. Incidental- 
ly, “M,” which stands for murderer is 
surely the shortest title on record. 


“Murders In The Zoo” 
Not Very Terrifying 

At least “Murders in the Zoo” (Para- 
mount) frankly takes place in a zoo- 
logical garden and audiences are not 
asked to believe that the animals are 
casually encountered in the wilds. 
Otherwise the story is silly, and, ex- 
cept for those who can’t stand even a 
photograph of a snake, few should be 
thrilled by it. 

Lionel Atwill is a sadistic zoologist 
married to Kathleen Burke, otherwise 
known as Paramount’s Panther Wom- 
an, or the Wild Irish Rose. Anybody 
who kisses her or even looks at her 
longingly is promptly murdered in 
fiendish fashion by Mr. Atwill. 


Police 


His victims eventually include John 
Lodge, ex-lawyer, grandson of the late 
Senator from Massachusetts, and the 
Panther Woman herself, who has found 
out what her husband is up to. She 
is, however, survived by Gail Patrick, 
runner-up in the Panther Woman con- 
test, who solves the mystery and not'- 
fies the police. 

Mr. Atwill’s methods of doing away 
with those he doesn’t like are charm- 
ing. At the outset he sews up the lips 
of a colleague in search of specimens, 
and leaves him to starve in the jungle. 


Strangled . 


On returning to the zoo he poisons 
one with snake venom and throws an- 
other to the crocodiles. In an effort to 
escape from the authorities, he is stran- 
gled by a constrictor he has himself 
released. 

Intentional comedy is supplied by 





NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





FIRES OF FATE (British International). <A 
party of terribly gallant English people 
get captured by an Arab tribe. Sahara 
shots good; acting and story bad. 

rLEASURE CRUISE (Fox). Roland Young al- 
most makes this attenuated comedy good. 
He and Genevieve Tobin go on a cruise with 
her husband, disguised as a barber. 

GIRL MISSING (Warner Brothers). This 
started as an S, S. Van Dine mystery, but 
he walked out, and it is now a little bit of 
everything, including some good comedy by 
Glenda Farrell and Mary Brian. 

WEST OF SINGAPORE (Tower). The heat, 
the rain, the jungle, the liquor, and the 
“Lady Known as Lou” again. This time 
she’s Betty Compson, 

DER BRAVE SUENDER (UFA). Dragging 
German comedy redeemed by a superb per- 
formance by Max Pallenberg, famous legit- 
imate actor, 
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BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


2t Cth 2D PT. 
Apr. %. Stokowski 
conducts Philadel- 
phia Symphony. CO- 
EASIER .cccccccces 2.30 1.30 12.30 11.30 


Apr. 8 U. S. Rep. 
Hart (Mich.) NBC- 


WEOD sasdcenccassans 1.30 12.30 11.30 10.30 
Oxford-Columbia de- 
bate. COLUMBIA .. 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 


U. S. Sen. Tydings 
(Md.) NBC-WJZ ... 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
Gilbert and Sullivan 
selections. NBC-WJZ 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 


Apr.9. Toscaninicon- 
ducts N. Y. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, 


COLAIMBIA. .ccccsce 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Apr. 10. Scty. of Com. 
Roper. NBC-WEAF . 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 


Apr. 11, George Ber- 
nard Shaw. NBC- 
WO 46600 s060en0060 8.45 7.45 6.45 5.45 


Damrosch symphonic 
concert. NBC-WEAF 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 


Apr. 12. Baseball 
opening: Athletics vs 
Senators. COLUMBIA 2.45 1.45 12.45 11.45 


Apr. 14, Maeterlinck’s 
“Mary Magdalene.” 
NBC-WEAF-WJZ .. 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.06 


Good Friday Service, 
Washington Cathed- 
ral, COLUMBIA .... 12,00 11.00 10.00 9.00 


Spanish Ambassador 
. F. de Cardenas. 
eer 3.30 2.30 1.30 12.30 


Verdi's “Requiem,” 
Damrosch conduct- 


ing. NBC-WJZ ..... 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 








Charlie Ruggles as a bibulous press 
agent, but he is not so funny as the 
faces Mr. Atwill makes when he tries 
to be terrifying. 


Kay Francis May Now Be 


Seen Through “The Keyhole” 


Kay Francis, one of Holloywood’s 
most lovely and ladylike actresses, is 
also one of its most unfortunate in the 
parts she is given to play. 

In “The Keyhole” (Warner Broth- 
ers), she is first married to a French 
dancer who lets her think they are di- 
vorced and then blackmails her. Next 
she weds a senile millionaire, but fi- 
nally she considers marrying a private 
detective whom the millionaire has 
hired to test her fidelity. 


Caddish 


In order to impart a bit of probabil- 
ity to the part of the detective, Warner 
Brothers have entrusted it to George 
Brent, at the sight of whom weak ladies 
are said to swoon. But so caddish is his 
behavior (the character’s—not Mr. 
Brent’s own), that the feeling of the au- 
dience inevitably is that the dazzingly 
beautiful Miss Francis will be no better 
off with him than with the blackmail- 
ing dancer, who is at least an out-and- 
out crook. 

The action of “The Keyhole” takes 
place in as garish a millionaire’s palace 
as has been seen since the early Cecil 
B. De Mille period; aboard a steam- 
ship bound for Cuba; and in what pur- 
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ports to be Havana and the Metropole 
Hotel there. 

Much needed comic relief is afforded 
by Allen Jenkins and Glenda Farrell, 
who are as funny as their lines permit. 
This thoroughly tasteless story is at- 
tributed to Alice Duer Miller. 


OPERA: Stokowski Uses Bells 


and Large Chorus in “Parsifal” 


While grand opera languishes in 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco, 
the spectacular and idomitable Leopold 
Stokowski refuses to admit that it is 
moribund. He and his Philadelphia 
associates go right ahead with their in- 
teresting experiments toward ideal 
production of opera. 

Widely publicized was the fact that 
in conjunction with a special presenta- 
tion by his Philadelphia orchestra of 
Richard Wagner’s “Parsifal’”’ last week- 
end in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music a new form of bells made of 
solid steel spirals, would be used. When 
they are struck by hammers the sound 











INTERNATIONAL 


Leopold Stokowski, Experimentalist 


is not given off at once, but follows the 
spiral and is carried to a place where 
it is amplified electrically. A chorus 
of 350 voices took part, as well as solo- 
ists and those with minor roles. 

In his criticism of the production, 
which was the first time “Parsifal” has 
been presented in this country in con- 
cert form without cuts or omissions, 
Mr. Linton Martin of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer wrote: “Augmenting the 
chimes, the bells provided somewhat 
deeper and increased sonority, although 
the effect was not radically different 
from that usually heard, and the metal- 
lic quality seemed rather diminished, 
perhaps through the use of a loud 
speaker.” 

Stokowski himself, who has been 
working two years with sound and 
electrical engineers on the perfection 
of the bells and other innovations, re- 
gards them as steps toward the pres- 
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entation of the ideal opera. In this 
the orchestra and singers will be in- 
visible to the audience and only ac- 
tresses and actors, “mimes,” as he calls 
them, will appear on the stage. These, 
of course, will be chosen for their physi- 
cal fitness to the roles and their skill in 
pantomime. 

The next experiment along these 
lines is to be a concert in about five 
weeks for an invited audience, at 
which the orchestra and conductor will 
not be seen and where the audience 
will hear the music transmitted by 
wire and amplified. 

“I am interested in defending music 
against distortion,” Stokowski said. 
“This can be done by new develop- 
ments, through transmission of tone 
by wire, possibly four wires at once.” 

The brilliant conductor thus seems 
to be well on the way toward his per- 
fect opera. If the distortion of sound 
has been eliminated, all he has to do 
now is get “mimes” of the requisite 
beauty and grace, an orchestra that 
never makes mistakes, and singers 
that never vary in pitch or tempo. 

Then he has to find an American 
audience that is interested in music 
for its own sake and not in watching 
the antics of star singers and con- 
ductors. 





BOOKS 





MEGALOMANIA: Czar Ivan 
Tempers Religion With Crime 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. By Stephen Graham. 
314 pages, 85,000 words, Yale Press, New 
Haven. $3. 


The first Russian ruler to assume the 
title of Czar led an unusually colorful 
life, even for the 16th century in which 
he lived. This, the only full English 
biography of him, has been done by a 
pedestrian and scholar who has ex- 
plored the landscape from the Urals to 
Sevastopol as well as its history from 
Genghis Khan to Stalin. 

Ivan the terrible was quite a charac- 
ter. Tracing his temporal ancestry to 
Augustus and his divinity to David, he 
was at once megalomaniac and reli- 
gious fanatic. Often his forehead was 
red with blood from hitting holy 
ground, and repentant after-tastes sea- 
soned his biggest misdeeds. All his life 
he was a victim of self-pity and the 
fear of death. 

He pushed back boundaries to in- 
crease his empire, but wiped out one 
of his own cities on a bare suspicion of 
revolt. In spite of his great zest for 
matrimony, he never obtained the hand 
he sought most persistently, that of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Though he had known tenderness and 
love, he had his best general toasted 
over twin fires and he killed his son 
in an after-dinner argument. In his 
old age he made a list of 3,000 of his 
victims and had prayers said for their 
departed souls. 


NEWS-WEEkKi 


Four was the ruler’s number. He 
was Ivan the fourth, he began to rule 
when he was four, on four occasions 
he abandoned the throne to take it back 
after a vacation, and four of his seven 
marriages were sanctioned by the 
Greek Church. 

Under his rule and before the on- 
slaughts of his armies, Russia became 
a real nation. From Astrakhan to 
London, the politics and wars which 
accomplished this are here chronicled, 
but it is the man himself rather than 
his executive routine which lends the 
book its chief interest. 

Killed 

From 2,000 maidens submitted for 
his approval he chose the beautiful 
Anastasia for his first bride, and with 
her his life was normal enough, consid- 
ering the lethal etiquette of the day. 
But her untimely death terrified and 
changed him so that he began “to kill 
by families rather than individually.” 

Stephen Graham, the author, has 
traveled on a large scale. Russian lit- 
erature so appealed to him that he cast 
his lot with the peasants in Little Rus- 
sia, later following some of them on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. By 
steerage he came to New York and 
walked with immigrants to Chicago. 
From Mexico, where his companion 
Wilfred Ewart was shot by mistake on 
an Old Year’s Night, to the Rocky 
Mountains which he tramped with 
Vachel Lindsay, his feet have punctu- 
ated this continent. 

In 1914 he received a tribute no pre- 
vious writer had lived to enjoy; he was 
permitted to sign a series of articles 
for The London Times. 


HUEY: Louisiana’s Thunderer 
Who Often Has Talking Urge 


THE KINGFISH. By “Webster Smith.” 286 
pages, 80,000 words, Putnam, New York. 
$2.50. 


By his own definitions, the Senator 
from Louisiana is a man of parts. “The 
Democratic party in Louisiana? I am 
the Democratic party in Louisiana!” 
exclaimed call-me-Kingfish Huey Pierce 
Long last Summer before the national 
convention. When, in his own State 
Senate, a copy of the constitution was 
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LUCKY BALDWIN. By G. B. Glasscock. Biog- 
raphy of an amazing millionaire in days 
before morals came to California, 308 
pages, 100,000 words. Bobbs-Merrill, Indi- 
anapolis. $3.50. 

MEN WITHOUT MONEY. Dawn of the Scrip 
Era in the United States by two Herald 
Tribune reporters, Wayne Weishaar and 
Wayne Parrish, who broke the Techno- 
cratic news last fall. 111 pages, 32,000 
words. Putnam, New York. $1. 

ALL I SURVEY. G. K. Chesterton writes 44 
essays closing with one “On Thoughtless 
Remarks,” 280 pages, 58,000 words, Dodd, 
Mead, New York. $2.50. 

BANANA BOTTOM. A serious novel of Jamai- 
can blacks by Claude McKay. 317 pages, 
90,000 words. Harpers, New York. $2.50. 

EIMI. E. E. Cummings writes his first long piece 
of queer fictitious prose in ten years, 432 
pages, 146,000 words, some of them contain- 
ing 22 letters. Covici Friede, New York. $3. 
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thrown at his head, he returned the 
superfluous volume saying, “I am the 
constitution just now.” 

Speeches have emblazoned his rec- 
ord in words of flame, but this full ac- 
count of his Homeric actions makes 
them pale. It is the work of a news- 
paper man in Louisiana, but the au- 
thor’s real name is not signed to the 
uncensored report. 


nity and administrative talents, but she 
had failed to exhibit these qualities 
when they might have been effective. 

Investigation of the State papers in 
Vienna, made possible after the war, 
and the reconstruction of some letters 
in Sweden have disclosed matters for- 
merly thought too intimate for publi- 
cation—one concerning her husband, 
the other her lover. 

Until persuaded to a slight operation 











attired in a green jacket and leather 
shorts, the country’s costume. 


BRENTANO’S: Book Trade 
May Soon Miss Familiar Name 


On Mar. 30, seven publishers with 
credits of $72,550 threw Brentano’s, the 
largest and one of the best know, 


Pajamas seven years after his marriage, the American retailers of books, into bank. succ 
In the role of a mammoth Pan, the King of France was impotent. This, the ruptcy. a . 
administrator has led the orchestras author indicates, was largely responsi- When in 1930 the prospect of paying tage- 
of drunken cabarets; as Governor he ble for the restlessness and irresponsi- off a large loan indicated a moribund Ag 
has greeted a German emissary, clad bility of his gay consort. Evidence of condition, publishers extended credit the o 
in green silk pajamas, red dressing this was long withheld in the Austrian and trustees were appointed to take tance 
gown and blue slippers to mark the archives, and is here given its necessary over the concern. According to one of _s 
occasion; to keep a levee board under place as a historical influence. the creditors, “they found a corpse and =~ 
his thumb he has obtained signed, un- It has always been known that the put it on the radiator.” Last week it Ag 
dated resignations on the inauguration Swedish nobleman Fersen loved her. was decided to embalm it. you ' 
of its members. He went with Lafayette to America B ‘ rewal 
Though he did not go into politics largely to remove himself from a for- 5 aseeels abilit 
until 1918, he has many times shown  bidden attraction, and when she was The trustees, John W. Hiltman and and \ 
the stuff of a veteran. The story of his imprisoned he was the only true friend W. Morgan Shuster of the D. Appleton- Bu 
near-impeachment in 1929 is a three- who supported her. But the real nature Century Company, and George P. Brett busin 
act farce. Fist fights and bloodshed of their affair could not be established Jr., of Macmillan’s, alleged that the B Pr 
in the House at Baton Rouge began it, action of the hungry creditors would know 
followed at length by pages of accept- ) “throw half a million dollars’ worth of Yo 
able evidence as to outrages; but a books on the market at bargain prices” neces 
final legal maneuver of the accused and undermine the entire book trade. road | 
brought the scaffold down like a house Others thought that the Irving Trust know 
of cards. Company, receivers, would keep the Disr 
Last June, when an attempt was shop open until the advent of a pur- aed 
made at Washington to curb his vocal chaser for the name. other 
ecstasy, it was enough for him to say, August Brentano, a native of Aus- It. 
“I am beginning to feel the logic of tria, started a news stand on lower done 
my argument. I feel the urge to talk.” Broadway, New York, in 1853. He was you r 
He felt it again in January when the an eager merchandiser. Before there your 
Glass bill was before Congress. was an Atlantic cable he contracted terest 
Two days after his election to the for bales of news sheets from England ft by 
Senate a banner flew with the legend reporting a prize fight. They were Yo 
“Huey P. Long, President of the United started at 25 cents apiece in New York pe 
States in 1936.” and rose in price to $5. answe 
(This book will not be used as his Gradually he began to deal in books, An 
campaign biography). and in 1870 the organization was that | 
moved to Union Square, where a book- tions 
eT store in the modern sense of the term ae 
RECONSTRUCTED: Sheds Stefan Zweig Portrayed a Compatriot emerged. 
New Light on Marie Antoinette until certain erasures in the collection Nephews 
of his letters were discovered. That In 1877 the three nephews of August First: 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Stefan Zweig. 472 they were lovers in every sense is no Brentano—Simon, August, and Arthur men ; 
33.60. i 1m weir tie longer subject to doubt. (present head of the firm, bought him - 
A queen who has been labeled every- For the rest, the swan-song of the out. They showed a pioneering spirit peace 
thing from harlot to glorious martyr Bourbon dynasty is vividly recorded, when, in 1907, they moved the estab- Some 
should “arouse the sympathy and enjoy with all the relevant overtones in per- lishment to the corner of Twenty- lawye 
the understanding of the present, pre- sonalities, intrigues, and sensational Seventh Street and Fifth Avenue, be execu 
cisely because she was of one flesh  trivialities. The author has sifted his ing the first sizeable retail store to g0 ee 
with ourselves.” With these words the materials with more care than other’ so far north. “f jo 
Austrian, Stefan Zweig, closes the real- biographers of this subject, and in an By 1925 there were two shops in New partr 


istic biography of his compatriot. 

In spite of the 140 years of scholarly 
research to which her career has been 
subjected, her portrait as “an average 
woman” has not hitherto been painted, 
and some phases of her personal life 
have been closed to historians. 

From the cradle to her marriage by 
proxy at the age of 14, from her debut 
in “the gilded cage” of Versailles until 
the time when Louis XVI “made so 
profound an obeisance to his adver- 
saries that the crown dropped from his 
head,” she was an unremarkable pro- 
duct of the sheltered life. Adverse dis- 
cipline in the end brought out her dig- 


epilogue says that his hardest task was 
to eliminate the vast store of false evi- 
dence inspired by the proletarian mel- 
odrama. 

Stefan Zweig began as a dilettante in 
poetry. He has since produced novels, 
plays, and biographical studies of 24 
personages. Twenty-two languages 
have dressed his works. During the 
war he was a pacifist and wrote his 
first play in 1917 to prove it. 

He lives now on a hill overlooking 
Salzburg, which is reached by climb- 
ing a footpath marked with the sta- 
tions of the cross. When friends arrive 
by train he goes down to meet them 


York and one in Washington, but from 
1927 to 1931 seven more were estab- 
lished, including those in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Cleve 
land. 

The trustees were to consist of two 
publishers and a banker, but two suc- 
cessive bankers who held the position 
died. 

Last February the publishing end of 
the enterprise was sold. On Mar. 20, 
“a creditor interested in a competing 
retail book business” decided that his 
account had been frozen long enough 
and demanded payment. Others fol 
lowed, trustees were forced to resigi. 
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How Can I—a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at Home? 


Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 


But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 


It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you wanf to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 


And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
—more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 
lawyers and judges—others are 
executives, owners of 
business, presidents 
and general managers 
of corporations, de- 
partment managers, 


Y OU are not alone in asking that question. 





etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 


Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and whee, every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 

ou under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
fos who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 












Name.......... 


own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, ee ran involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 

roblems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
egal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 


Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 


_ There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 


For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 


But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 


No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


LaSa.ie Extension UNIVERSITY 

Dept.LR-49,Chicago 
Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 
for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 





Address........---.- 
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LaSalle Extension University 


1908-19383—Twenty-five years of service to over 800,000 members 
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THE 


SPOON 


1S THE 


ENEMY 


OF THE 


HIGH-BALL 


Mr. Ke Thee Headmaster of The Billy 
Baxter School of Carbonated Drinks, 
originated the self stirring theory 


— he learned that a drink may 
be stirred without the aid of 


a spoon 


—learned that to agitate with 
a spoon stirred out the bubbles 
and made flat the drink 


—hence the phrase which 


heads this advertisement 


Billy Baxter Club Soda 
Billy Baxter Ginger Alc 


If once you use! high-pressure, self- 
stirring Billy Baxter, you will never 
again be satisfied with low-pressure 
beverages. Send for booklet — 
ititells all 

THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 


.7 K PA 
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Throws revealing light 
into obscure situations 
—helps you under- 


stand what you read. 




















CONTRACT OF THE WEEK is a group of 
eight consecutive contract bridge hands, played 
originally by James Magner, Jr., David Burn- 
stine, Beryl Moncrieff, and Howard Schenken. 
Each CONTRACT OF THE WEEK ex- 
plains the bidding and detailed play of two or 
more complete rubbers, Play them yourself... 
match your wits and your knowledge of con- 
tract against the play of the experts. Send $1 
today for the first four sets of CONTRACT OF 
THE WEEK ... thirty-two hands, Show your 
dinner guests or your bridge club something 
new . .. fascinating . . . instructive, Address: € 


UNIVERSITY DISTRIBUTING CO. V 
145 Sidney St. Mass. 
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HOLY YEAR: Peace and 
Plenty by Papal Decree 


Catholics everywhere this week at- 
tended services connected with the in- 
auguration of the first Holy Year ever 
proclaimed by the Church in com- 
memoration of the Crucifixion. 

Pope Pious XI, on Saturday, went to 
a small gray door in the wall of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral at Rome and there 
struck on it three times with a golden 
hammer. It was a symbolic invitation 
to Catholics of all lands to pass through 
the doors of the Church at the outset of 
a year to be devoted to fasting and 
prayer “in order to bring peace to souls, 
freedom to the Church and concord and 
true prosperity to the nations.” 


Ceremony 


Silver trumpets sounded, great 
throngs of reverent men and women 
pressed forward as the Pope was car- 
ried to St. Peter’s on his “sedia ges- 
tatoria” or portable throne which was 
set up on the portico outside the holy 
door of St. Peter’s. 

The Pope characterized the Holy 
Year which began on Sunday as des- 
tined to be “the most noble ever cele- 
brated.” As he struck on the door he 
repeated the words in Latin, “Open to 
me the door of justice for God is with 
us.” The marble door revolved back on 
invisible hinges, revealing to _ the 
crowds outside the kneeling worship- 
pers within the basilica. 

In the gay setting of Radio City 
Music Hall, at New York’s Rockefeller 
Center, last Sunday, religious and po- 
litical leaders pleaded for world peace 
and brotherhood at a meeting called 
“The Holy Year Inaugural Holy Hour.” 

Catholics, chief of them Cardinal 
Hayes, Protestants, Jews united in ap- 
plauding Ex-Gov. Alfred E. Smith when 
he said of the unemployed: “They have 
right greater than mere charity. They 
have the right to work. It is the duty 
of organized society to do everything 
to provide that work. It is the test of 
civilization and the whole capitalist 
system.” 


RADIO PRIEST : Coughlin 


Declares War on His Critics 


The name of the Rev. Father Charles 
E. Coughlin blazed across the head- 
lines of the Detroit papers last week. 

On Wednesday, The Detroit Free 
Press in its boldest type said, “Cough- 
lin’s Stock Gambling With Charity 
Funds Bared.” The front page story 
began “There is gold in the radio 
racket,” and went on to accuse the 
fiery, great-lunged radio broadcaster 
and pastor of the Shrine of the Little 
Flower of having used money collected 
through his radio appeals for specula- 
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tion on the stock market. Photostatic 
copies of the priest’s alleged transac. 
tion accompanied this story. 

At 3 o’clock on Thursday morning a 
bomb exploded in the basement of 
Father Coughlin’s home at Royal Oak, 
No one was hurt. The explosion, which 
rocked the house, awakened the priest 
who summoned the police. Traces 
were found of a small cardboard box 
apparently filled with black powder, on 
the whole a comparatively harmless 
affair. 


Announcement 


Father Coughlin promptly announced 
that at his regular Sunday broadcast 
he would go right on with his denun¢i- 
ation of Detroit’s bankers. He had 
been particularly bitter about many 
individuals connected with the rehabili- 
tation of Detroit’s banks, among them 
E. D. Stair, publisher of The Detroit 
Free Press and president of the Detroit 
Bankers’ Company, a holding company 
of a group-banking system. 

Controversy and the name of Cough- 
lin have been synonymous ever since 
the Canadian-born priest first took his 
pleadings for the underdog to the na- 
tion-wide radio hook-up on which he is, 
by all odds, the favorite broadcaster 
for millions. At the outset his talks 
from the now famous Shrine of the 
Little Flower at Red Oak were highly 
spiritual in tone and were for little 
children. . 

The Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, 
Bishop of Detroit, helped Father 
Coughlin, and many Protestants, at- 
tracted by his personality, contributed 
liberally to meet the costs of the broad- 
casts. 


Radical 


When Frank Murphy, another emo- 
tional character, was elected Mayor of 
Detroit, he and Father Coughlin be- 
came firm friends and the priest was 
persuaded to send radically expressed 
views on local politics and politicians 
over the air. Then it was that trouble 
brewed. 

While Father Coughlin denies that 
his opinions in any way are reddish- 
hued (he once attacked .Norman 
Thomas, the Socialist leader, over the 
radio and then refused to allow Mr. 
Thomas to answer at the same sta- 
tion), he does indulge in denunciations 
of those in high places that would send 
a Communist uttering the same to the 
workhouse. 


Alarmed 


The Columbia radio chain over which 
he was broadcasting became alarmed 
at the high temperature of the priest's 
speeches. Many high officials in Father 
Coughlin’s own church, among them 
Cardinal O’Connell, besought the priest 
to moderate his utterances, but nothing 
would stop him. 

When the Detroit banks started the 
others on the toboggan, Father Cough- 
lin used banks and bankers as the 
themes for his most vitriolic sermons. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Father Coughlin, Priest of the Air 


He mentioned 112 leading Detroiters 
by name and called them “thieves and 
white-livered cowards.” 

Of Father Coughlin’s latest activities, 
Cardinal O’Connell remarked in Bos- 
ton last week: 

“A priest has his place and if he re- 
mains in that place he is highly hon- 
ored. It is better for all concerned 
when a priest keeps his place.” 

Charging that Publisher Stair of The 
Detroit Free Press had attempted to 
stop his broadcast by appealing to the 
Federal Radio Commission, Father 
Coughlin repeated his attacks both on 
the paper and its publisher over the 
radio last Sunday. “I neither retract 
nor modify, but rather amplify my 
charges,” he said, and did. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Highlights 


From the Country’s Courts 


@In 1927 Cincinnati’s City Council de- 
cided to economize. To save the ex- 
pense of newspaper space, it brought 
forth the City Bulletin, a dreary week- 
ly statement of proposed laws and 
other city business. Last week the 
Ohio Supreme Court granted an in- 
junction against collection of an as- 
sessment because the ordinance pro- 
viding for it had not been advertised 
as required in a newspaper but only in 
the City Bulletin which was not a 
newspaper. 

Within a few hours after the deci- 
sion, Cincinnati’s Mayor, Solicitor, and 
Councilors put their heads together. 
Although the court had ruled on only 
one ordinance, they decided to run no 
risks. 

The next day they met again. From 
2 P.M. until after midnight they sat pa- 
tiently while clerks read from 600 type- 
written pages the city’s administrative 
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nance, five special appropriations, and 
the 1933 Code of Ordinances including 
all general laws in force since May 3, 
1927. 

At 12:30 A.M. weary clerks finished 
their reading and weary Councilors 
voted to repass the six years’ laws. 
Promising to print a resume of the 
laws in the papers, the Councilors met 
again the next day to act on the City’s 
building code, and a zoning ordinance, 
leaving until later, assessment and 
bond issue ordinances. Meanwhile per- 
plexed policemen decided not to issue 
tickets for traffic violators. Speeders 
and light-passers all answered back 
that there were no laws to bind them. 
@SUED: Herbert Sorey and the 
Houghton Mifflin Company by Walter 
W. Liggett in the New York Supreme 
Court for $100,000 damages, because 
Mr. Corey, in his book “The Truth 
About Hoover,” says that Mr. Liggett 
is “a mudlark” who has lifted for his 
book “The Rise of Herbert Hoover” 
material used by John Hamill in his 
book “The Strange Career of President 
Hoover Under Two Flags.” 

@ IMPRISONED: Ada Buttermore, a 
young school teacher of Monessen, Pa., 
was sent to Uniontown prison last week 
for two years because she could not 
pay $350. Last Fall while driving her 
car she injured a 14-year-old boy and 
was ordered to pay by installments his 
medical expenses of $1,100, although 
her small salary and money she made 
from taking in sewing were all needed 
to support her parents and brothers 
and sisters. When the Monessen 
schools decided their straitened cir- 
cumstances would not permit them to 
pay their teachers until next October, 
Miss Buttermore could not meet the 
installment. She was jailed for debt. 
e@ DISMISSED: A complaint of petty 
larceny was filed against Dr. Alfred 
A. Richman of New York City. When 
George J. Gulack, a persistent process 
server and a former Olympic athlete, 
invaded Dr. Richman’s office by mak- 
ing an appointment for a medical ex- 
amination, Dr. Richman accepted the 
summons, but charged Gulack for pro- 
fessional services. Gulack refused to 
pay, so Dr. Richman wrested from him 
his hat and bag as security. Magis- 
trate Capshaw held that Dr. Richman 
was entirely within his rights. 

@ PAID: An inheritance tax of $14,- 
394,698.88 to the State of Pennsylvania 
by the executors of the estate of Dr. 
John T. Dorrance, former head of the 
Campbell Soup Company. It was paid 
only after the United States Supreme 
Court had decided that Dr. Dorrance 
had been a resident of Pennsylvania 
and not of New Jersey, as his execu- 
tors contended. With it, the largest 
check the State has ever received, went 
a check for $104,278 interest accumu- 
lated during the two-year legal battle 
and another for $2,362 costs awarded 
to Pennsylvania. In addition the State 
expects $4,000,000 more when the value 
of the estate is finally determined. 
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OVERLOOKING 
CENTRAL PARK 


+. « Always antici- 
pating every desire 
of its guests, the 
Savoy-Plaza has 
attained the envi- 
able reputation of 
satisfying the most 
exacting. 

Without sacrifice of 
service, rates are 
reasonable, espe- 
cially for monthly 
or longer stays. 


SINGLE ROOMS 
FROM $5 


Henry A. Rost, 
Managing Director 


FIFTH AVENUE 
58th to 59th STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
































Two-Way ae 
Supervision 


Are Fiduciary investment man- 
agement accounts constantly 
supervised by the Company’s 
own investment staff ? 


Are such securities also under 
day-by-day review by outside in- 
vestment counsel—thus receiv- 
ing continuous supervision from 
two independent investment 
organizations? 


PIERRE JAY, Chairman 
DANIEL W. MacCORMACK, President 


FIDUCIARY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Fill out and mail for timely information 








Fiduciary Trust Company 
One Wall Street, New York 
I am interested in seeing, without obligation, 
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FELLOWS: His Vocabulary 
Puts The Dictionary To Shame 


Soon Harvey Ingham of The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, Marvin 
Kreager of The Milwaukee Journal, 
Edwin Murphy of The Baltimore Even- 
ing Sun will be hearing the same voice 
over their telephones that Stanley Wal- 
ker and Keats Speed heard in New 
York last week. It will start: “This 
is Dexter Fellows .. .” 

The conversation might as well stop 
there for they will know that the cir- 
cus, Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
Bailey, is in town and that Dexter Fel- 
lows, press agent extraordinary, is 
there to publicize it. They will go them- 
selves to see Fellows and send their 
reporters to learn that the circus has 
an elephant re-named Technocracy; 
that this is the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first Ringling show, etc. 

Dexter Fellows has been with cir- 
cuses so long that the two are anal- 
ogous. Fellows is the circus, the circus 
is’ Fellows. During this 39-year asso- 
ciation he has become almost as much 
of a myth as many of his publicity cre- 
ations. 

Stripping away the legend one finds 
Dexter Fellows to be 62 years old. He 
sits comfortably and confidently on top 
of the pile that is press agentry. His 
friends in the press number into the 
thousands and range from the old 
guard, contemporaries of the late 
Frank Ward O’Malley, to the most cal- 
low youths just out of schools of jour- 
nalism. And he can call each by his 
name after one meeting. 


Friend 


Fellows’ striking popularity, almost 
unprecedented among press agents, is 
directly traceable to two things. 

First: he will allow a reporter to 
hang any story he cares to the name of 
Fellows. If any trouble ensues Dexter 
will swear on a ship-load of Bibles that 
the reporter’s story was accurate. 

When Frank Ward O’Malley said 
that the clowns would sing the Oster- 
moor (Mattress) Spring Song, Fellows 
had them sing it at the opening of their 
act. 

Second: Managing editors find in him 
a fine friend, a peerless raconteur and a 
constant source of good, readable news- 
paper copy. 

Born in Boston in July, 1871, Fellows 
moved with his family to Fitchburg, 
Mass., when he was still a boy. While 
his father clerked in a drug store young 
Dexter went to school and played 
hookey whenever there was a show in 
town. 

He would be the red coated boy who 
carried the front of the base drum or 
a banner in the minstrel show parade. 
It wasn’t so much the 15 cents he got 
for the job, for he made 75 cents a 


week delivering newspapers, as it was 
the association. with the glamorous cir- 
cus that fascinated him. 

His greatest triumph as a boy came 
when a company playing “Ten Nights 
in a Bar Room” arrived in town. To 
him was delegated the job of walking 
inside a big papier-maché whiskey bot- 
tle in the street parade. 

He constantly read and answered the 
help wanted advertisements in theat- 
rical and circus trade journals but 
there seemed to be little possibility of 
ever getting such a job. Then he saw 
one for a poster man for Pawnee Bill’s 
Historic Wild West Show. 

When an answer to his letter came 
he was doing house-to-house canvassing 
in New England. The letter told him 
that he was to join the show at Hagers- 
town, Md., as press agent. He gathered 





INTERNATIONAL 
Dexter Fellows, Annual Visitor 


all the stray money he could find and 
left that night. 


Publicity 


His first job was, of course, to get 
publicity in the local newspaper. Armed 
with two bottles of whiskey and a 
pocket-full of cigars he naively went 
to the business office and was directed 
to the editor. 

The editor dropped his work and 
joined Fellows. Late that night he 
carried the bulky editor home and man- 
aged to get him tangled up in the 
picket fence in front of his house. Fel- 
lows tried for two hours to disengage 
him but finally gave up and went to his 
hotel. Next day there wasn’t a line of 
publicity. 

After that he was more sparing with 
his hospitality and managed to get 
more publicity. For two years he trav- 
eled with Pawnee Bill and was dropped 
only when the latter went to Antwerp 
to the World’s Fair. Then Fellows went 
to his great hero, William (‘Buffalo 
Bill”) Cody. 
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He still thinks Cody and “Wild Bjp 
Hickok seated on their horses ang 
flourishing their Stetsons would shame 
the two handsomest men that the moy. 
ies can offer. 

For nine years he stormed about the 
country with this troupe. Behind him 
he left a trail of newspaper copy that 
would have made a respectable Broad. 
way welcome to a Channel swimmer, 
Then he went to Ringling Brothers ang 
a year later to his present position with 
the combined Ringling Brothers ang 
Barnum and Bailey. 


Stunts 


In this last job he has given the 
world the best press agent stunts ever 
devised. They have ranged from the 
simple and obvious to the bizarre. He 
has held clown weddings and formal 
dinners for freaks. 

His greatest stunt was his Old Bett 
celebration. Fellows heard that the 
first elephant in the country was Old 
Bett and that there was a monument 
to her at Somers, N. Y. 

“Why not,” he thought, “a pilgrimage 
to this shrine?” Plans for the trip were 
immediately laid. Old John, dean of the 
Barnum herd of elephants, was selected 
to pay this signal tribute. Special boots 
were made for the elephant’s three day 
walk. 

The press had fun with this because 
they were unaware that the beast’s feet 
would be ruined by the concrete roads 
unless protected. 

The ceremony was to take place in 
the morning before the Elephant Tav- 
ern where the statue of Old Bett rested. 
Prior to this a small reception was held 
in a local home. The cherry bounce 
loosened Fellows’ tongue. © 


Howls 


He started his speech at the monu- 
ment with : “We are going to put this 
obscure, unheard of little town on the 
map. . .” There was a derisive howl 
from the townspeople. 

He waited until the hubbub subsided, 
then: “This fine little Republican town 
...” Another volley of boos—the town 
was strongly Democratic. 

When the ceremony, at which any- 
one who felt like paying a tribute to 
Old Bett had only to mount the plat- 
form, drew to a close, Old John de- 
posited his wreath. The story was 
front page news. 

Fellows has called every town from 
Terre Haute to Phoenix “the most beau- 
tiful inland town in America.” He also 
gives this same designation to Hart- 
ford, Conn., where he lives and last 
winter, “kept three doctors in pin 
money” with his nervous breakdown. 

From most newspaper stories people 
would expect him to be paunchy and 
florid. On the contrary he is slender, 
of medium height. 

With a cigar chewed to tatters in his 
mouth and his ever present old silver- 
headed cane beside him he can tell 


_ stories in his deep, rich voice for days 


on end without a single repetition. 
































When NEWS Goes 
Down the Street... 


WHEN NEWS goes down the 
street it flashes varied messages 
to those along the way... 





Here, in the big house on the 
hill the first news wanted is the 
last word of the stock market . . . or, the 
details of yesterday’s smart wedding. 


Across the street, the story of the Inter- 
national Debts Conference has prior 
claim, while down the line, young eyes 
look eagerly for the score of last night’s 
game. 


What’s news on the Rialto is of small 
concern for the executive scanning 
freight-car loadings. And here and there, 
the tabloids have created a news world of 
their own in which the readers of the 
more conservative press are hopelessly 
lost. 


In the nature of its varied appeals, in 
far-flung coverage, the news of 1933 is a 
sprawling, almost overwhelming thing, as 
bafflingly complex as the civilization it 
mirrors. Today it is a costly, time-taking 
task, beyond the means and facilities of 
most men and women, to dig out of the 
immponderable mass of news the precise 
mental fuel you want and need. 


News-magazines to help with this dig- 
ging have arrived definitely in the public 
consciousness. They meet a human need. 
They are serving and serving well, but no 
one of them can stake out monopoly 


claims on the common property of news. 


News-WEEK is the name of the new- 
comer among these magazines. 


In entering this field it is the purpose 
of the makers of the magazine to provide 
their readers with something far more 
than a mere summation of the happen- 
ings of seven days. Editors of News- 
WEEK have no interest in furnishing men- 
tal pap, however appetizingly it may be 
seasoned, to those intellectually inert, or 
indolently indifferent to the swift tempo 
of these times. News-Werex is for alert 
Americans, with the liveliest awareness 
of their environs—men and women who 
are weaving active patterns in the fasci- 
nating fabric of today. 


Here is no thing of scissors and paste, 
but rather a living interpretation of all 
that is significant in the current scene. 
News-WEEK offers as varied a reading 
program as the news it covers; but, be- 
cause its makers have the opportunity to 
sift the significant from the trivial, or to 
emphasize the significant triviality, it is 
always a well-rounded, mentally stimu- 
lating program. In its pages it is possible 
to give backgrounds to the personalities 
and events that merely flit across the col- 
umns of the daily papers, to project more 
fully important trends so as to give a 
continuity impossible where everything 
must be shown in the shortest space of 
time without regard to values. 


NEWS-WEEK 


W orld News Briefly Told for Rapid Reading 

















FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


has written the Book of the Hour! 





.. which explains to YOU the 
Program for the “New Deal” 





















War is the “New Deal”, and how does it 
affect you? In this book, completed the week before 
his Inauguration, Mr. Roosevelt tells frankly, 
clearly, fearlessly—and in language everyone can 
understand—what his plans are, and how they will 
affect you when they are carried out. 


Every American needs a 
copy of this book! 


“We must build toward the time when a major 
depression cannot occur again,” says Mr. Roosevelt 
in his INTRODUCTION, He then goes on to 
discuss in detail those matters which concern the 
future of every one of us—Economic Planning, 
Taxation, Agriculture, the Power Issue, Railroads, 
Tariff, Banking and Speculation, International 
Affairs, Judicial Reform—to mention but a few of 
the many urgent matters which are treated in this 
important .book. 


READ WHAT YOUR PRESIDENT — 
PLANS TO DO ABOUT: 


and Speculation 


in CHAPTER 13 


ati 
“ipeldnie and Too tion ng 


| Help forthe Farmer | "CHAPTER 7 









LOOKING FORWARD is no 
mere collection of political papers and addresses, 
but is a major presentation of our new President’s 
theories of government and of the broader phases 
of his policy. Order your copy today. Read and re- 
read LOOKING FORWARD—KNOW what the 
coming years hold in store for you. Three weeks 
of our new President’s administration have brought 
about sweeping changes, and in LOOKING FOR- 
WARD Mr. Roosevelt outlines to you his program 
for the next four years. Abookyoucan’ tafford to miss. 


USE THIS COUPON—NOW! 





























® ESDAY: D 


To your bookseller or 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY Dept. NW 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York City. 


Gentiémen: 


Please send me... ............ copy (copies) of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's new book, LOOKING FORWARD, price $2.50 


RRM SER eS EERE PEPPER aera eR 
Attached please find .......... 





